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Arr. 1. 


HAT, in the revolution of ages, the 

-& Muse of America will compete with 
her predecessors of Greece, Rome, and 
Hngland, must be the conviction not less 
of reason than of patriotism. The pro- 
eress of society in the western world is 
visibly preparing the way for a more sub- 
lime and perfect developement of mental 
power than has yet been beheld, and we 
may confidently anticipate the period, 
when the eyes of Europe will be turned 
with astonishment on the superior culti- 
vation by her ancient colonies of the 
higher qualities of genius, as she now 
gazes in wonder on their advance in the 
useful arts, and, in one particular of un- 
speakable importance, begins to perceive 
iheir present superiority, The spirit and 
‘influence of her political institutions seem 
to hold out to America the promise of a 
literature richer and more abundant than 
that of any nation either of ancient or 
modern times. The fabric of her iaws 
and government, beautiful as it is, will, 
no doubt, yet receive considerable im- 
provement from the increasing intelli- 
sence of her citizens, and their expe- 
cence of the advantages of innovation, a 
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much-calumniated term, but one we do 
not hesitate to use, because in its trus 
sense it applies to a feeling, the source 
and spring of all that exalts and ennobles 
the character of a nation. Among the 
many excellencies of the constitution, 
we would select, as the one conferring 
upon it its highest value, and most indi- 
cative of the wisdom of its framers, the 
provision made for its gradual and tem- 
perate amendment. The recognition of 
the principle on which this provision is 
founded, appears to us one of the firmest 
bulwarks of American liberty—the surest 
safeguard against the evils of anarchy on 
the one hand, and on the other, the more 
destructive effects of despotism. More 
than other branches of knowledge—me- 
chanics, astronomy, mathematics, &c.— 
why the science of legislation and govern- 
ment should remain stationary, we pro- 
fess our inability to discover. At present, 
the United States afford the single and 
admirable example of a people already 
powerful in numbers and wealth, flourish- 
ing, and in a manner unparalleled in the 
history ef mankind, under a government 
more posititely popular than that of apy 
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of the ancient republics, adequate to 
every purpose of domesti, improvement 
or foreign defence, of which the highest 
a3 well as the least consequential stations 
are open to every member of the com- 
munity, adzainistered—and, surely, this 
is not the least of its merits—at an ex- 
pense to the state that clearly proves how 
slender is the cost of all the legitimate 
business of a nation, and whose proceed- 
ings are necessarily concordant with the 
vpinions and feelings of the country. In 
America—and this can be predicated of 
no other part of the world—the law is 
sovereign, and, frem the head of the re- 
public to the most obscure and indigent 
individual, every citizen is bound te ren- 
der to its dictates respect and implicit 
obedience. Yet does not this supremacy 
of the law aflect in the remotest degree 
the indefeisible sovereignty of the Pro- 
pte. In truth, it is only as the recorded 
expression of their wi//, that it operates; 
the direction of that will it obeys with 
the undeviating fidelity of a river to its 
bed, and whenever the majority of the 
nation decides upon altering its course, 
it flows, per necessitatem, in a new chan- 
nel. 

The consciousness of their possession 
of this power to alter and meliorate the 
constitution, must, we humbly conceive, 
act upon the people as a perpetual stimu- 
jus to look into, and examine with deep 
attention and scrutinizing interest, the 
component parts of the constitution. It 
is asubject deserving, above any other, 
the study of each and all. More, much 
more than is generally supposed, of the 
prosperity and happiness of a people de- 
pends on the powers of its government, 
as well as the manner in which those 
powers are exercised; and the expe- 
rience of history—which too frequently 
exhibits the degrading picture of the sa- 
crifice of a nation’s welfare to the pas- 
sions or caprices of a few individuals— 
warrants us in observing, that, from the 
moment the public functionaries are suf- 
fered to assume the power of actiug in- 
dependently of those to whom they owe 
their stations, the liberty (i.e. the sove- 


reignty) of the people sustains a propor- 
tionable diminution. 

It is not our intention to enter at pre- 
sent into the discussion of this important 
and very interesting topic. To some of 
our readers it may appear that we have 
digressed from the subject in hand, and it 
may perhaps. seem soracwhat strange to 
commence a critique on a poem, with re- 
marks upon political topics. A more at- 
tentive examination, however, will, we 
think, show that we have not erred so 
widely as might be imagined. Our object 
was to show, that, fora considerable pe- 
riod at least, much of the spare time of 
the people on this side of the Atlantic 
will be devoted to politics, and that the 
literary talents of the country will natu- 
rally follow the bent of the national taste. 
and devote themselves to subjects engross- 
ing universal attention. The justness of 
our sentiments in this respect is not, cer- 
tainly, contravened by facts. The lite- 
rature of America is chiefly political, 
though a few poems may be mentioned, 
that deserve to be better known than they 
are at present. Among them we would 
particularly select Trumbull’s M‘Fin- 
gal,” and a portion of the works ci 
the late R. T. Paine. Mr. Pierpont’s 
* Airs of Palestine,” display great rich- 
ness of fancy, and a melodious facility of 
versification, that frequently reminds us 
of Pope and Campbell. Still these are to 
be cited rather as exceptions to the gene- 
ral rule, honourable, indeed, to their au- 
thors, and the country in which they were 
produced, but nevertheless confirming, by 
the small proportion they bear to the body 
of her literature, the opinions we enter- 
tain concerning some of the causes of the 
slow advanees of poetry in America. The 
mind of the nation is too busily engaged 
in other objects, objects most intimately 
connected with its highest interests, to 
feel any very urgent sympathy in the ef- 
forts of mere imagination, and it seems 
probable, that a considerable period will 
elapse before the Muse of Columbia will 
meet with that warmth of encouragament 
indispensibly necessary to the preduction 
of strains that will place her upon the 
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same eminence with the Muse of Europe. 
At the present moment the national taste 
leans another way, and prose has the ad- 
vantage of verse. An eloquent essay on 
some important levral or political topic, 
a well-written pamphiect on a mechanical 
subject, or an able disquisition on an 
agricuitural or commercial question, 
would, we think, excite an interest very 
considerably beyond what a poem of eanal 
merit would have a chance of creating. 
America, we take it, is a country rather 
of business and strenuous hardy exertion, 
than a land of elegance and imagination. 
Ter sons are too seriously engaged in the 
stern and laborious cares of real life, to 
have leisure to wander through the bow- 
ers of fiction. They are a good deal like 
what, in the earlier period of the Repub- 


lic, we can imagine the Romans would 


have been, had the Romans, instead of 
an agricultural and martial, been a com- 
inercial and peaceful people. Good sense 
and a certain clear-headedness are equal- 
ly the characteristics of each ;—a disincli- 
nation, not to say aversion, to works of 
mere taste and fancy—a steady and ha- 
bitual attachment to the useful rather 
than the ornamental—a quiék and accu- 
rate perception of the proper objects of 
public or individual policy, and an un- 
relaxing perseverance in their cultivation 
of them—these we conceive to be fea- 
iures belonging not more to the Roman 
ihan to the American character. Nor 
are these the only points in which the 
{wo nations may be compared together. 
Fortitude and maguanimity—the patient 
and unmurmuring endurance of unfore- 
seen evils, and a liberality of soul that, 
satisfied with success, disdains to insult a 
vanquished foe—are net more the altri- 
butes ofthe Poman than the American peo- 
ple. Above all the nations of antiquity, the 
Romans were distinguished by their sa- 
ered and unswerving regard to the duties 
of religion and morality ; and all the great 
men that adorn the early periods of their 
history, were as conspicuous for their piety 
and private virtue as for their public ta- 
‘ents. In these respects, also, we think 
4 cannot be disputed that the Americans 


stand equally high. Jf the one had their 
Numa, Fabricius, and Cineinnatus, the 
other may be justly proud of their Wash- 
ington, Hamilton, aud Adams. The pa- 
rallel, we conceive, might be carried a 
good deal farther; but it was not our in- 
tention to enter into a minute investira- 
tion of the character of either people 

and we mentioned the Romans chiefly, te 
show that causes of pretty nearly the 
same nature as prevented their cultivation 
of poetry, exist, and in all probability 
will for a long time exist, in America, 
and keep dormant, or direct through other 
channels those talents which, in different 
circumstances, might have shone with no 
inconsiderable lustre in the field of poetry. 

Undismayed, however, by the compa- 
rative indifference of his countrymen te 
the efforts of their native muse, the dis- 
tinguished author, whose last work now 
hes before us, has ventured upon the pub- 
lication of a poem which, though unques- 
tionably unequal in its composition, is cal 
culated to make a livelier impression on 
the mind and feelings of the couvtry than 
any, perhaps, that has yet issued from 
the American press ; and the favourable 
reception it has already met with from 
the public might, on the first view, seem 
to contradict, in some measure at least, 
our assertions respecting the coldness 
with which that public has hitherto treated 
its indigenous poetry. On this point we 
shall present!vy have occasion fo say a 
few words, but at the moment chall con- 
tent ourselves with observing, that Mr. 
Paulding’s case is a peculiar one, and 
attended with circumstances of a mitch 
more favourable description than could 
be reasonably expected by any general 
candidate for poetical fac. 

This eminent individual has been long 
and deservedly regarded by his country: 
men as one of the principal ornaments 9+ 
American literature. As one of the au 
thors of ‘ Salmagundi,” his name wi!! 
long continue to hold a high place among 
those who have devoted their talents to sa- 
tirical composition. The lively wit of that 
mostamusing book, the facility, and, not in- 
frequently, the elegance of the verse, uni- 
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ted with the fine influence of moral and pa- 
triotic sentiment which breathes through- 
out its pages, were accepted, and even 
welcomed, as rich offerings on the shrine 
of the American muses. That work may 
justly be said to hold a medium rank be- 
tween the productions (inimitable in their 
way) of Butler and the effusions of Prior ; 
and surely this is praise of no mean va- 
lue. Mr. Paulding’s next production was 
Jonn Butt AND BROTHER JONATHAN,” 
a humorous volume, in which the progress 
of the colonies, from their first settlement 
to their establishment as independent and 
sovereign states, is related ina style of 
broad caricature, of which the works of 
Smollet present the first and finest exam- 
ples. But the last, and, in our opinion, 
the best of Mr. Paulding’s prose works, is 
the LeTTERS FROM THE SouTH,” (a cri- 
tique on which will be found mm this Ma- 
gazine for January, 1818, p. 233.) In 
this interesting producticn, the various 
powers of the author are seen to the best 
advantage. Satire and pathos—worldly 
knowledge combined with generous sen- 
tirient—a spirit of pure and elevated pa- 
iriotism, which, however, does not induce 
him to dissemble, nor prevent him from 
lashing, the faults of his countrymen—a 
fine and unaffected sensibility to the 
charms of external nature—and a flow of 
language vivacious, ardent, and occasion- 
ally almost poetical, render this, to us at 
least, by far the most attractive of Mr. 
Paulding’s works If in the poem now 
before us, there be found many passages 
of distinguished and superior merit, still 
we consider it our duty to say, that its 
beauties are neither so considerable nor 
continuous as to ensure it that high and 
lasting esteem we could wish to see 
awarded to every production of so emi- 
nenta name. As a poem made te se//, 
the author judged wisely, perhaps, in the 
choice of his subject. The cultivation 
and rapid improvement of the western 
territory, has of late excited considerable 
interest in all classes; and the adventures of 
a hack-settler, and his rise from indigence 
to comparative wealth, could scarcely 
fai] to create a lively feeling of curiosity 


in a larg< portion of the reading public. 
The tide of emigration from the eastern to 
the western sections of the union, is flow- 
ing with a force and constancy not ex- 
ceeded by that which is annually pouring 
into the States the superfluous population 
of Europe. In one respect, America is 
perhaps more completely in possession of 
the substantial advantages of literature 
than any country we could name. In 
other lands we may find brighter names 
in the field of learning and the Belles 
Lettres; the few are cultivated and po- 
lished, but the mass is gross and igno- 
rant; the lights of intelligence burn 
within a narrow and restricted sphere, 
and though their radiance be powerful, 
their influence is feeble. In America, 
on the contrary, the stream of knowledge 
flows in channels broad, deep, and innu- 
merable, a common and universal bless- 
ing; and the result is, a spirit of intelli 

gence in the great body of her people, that 
is not to be found among any other nation 
of the globe. In America, the advanta- 
ges of educaticn are Open to all, and by 
ali are they partaken. But few are 
deeply learned, and ignorance is the lot 
of as few. Every citizen cau read and 
write; and where this is the case, we 
need not lament that polite literature, of 
the abstrusenesses of metaphysics are re- 
garded with comparative indifference and 
coldness. Thus it was a thing to be ex- 
pected, that a poem like “Tue Bacx- 
WOODSMAN,”’ the scene of which is laid in 
regions to which so many thousands of an 
enterprising and intelligent population 
are directing their views, and in which 
the principal character is of the same de- 
scription with themselves, coming too 
from an individual not more celebrated 
for the strength of his talents, than the ar- 
dour of his patriotism, should find a very 
considerable number of readers even 
in a country where poetry is the 
department of literature that will, in 
all probability, be the last cultivated. 
But while we would give all due praise fo 
Mr. Paulding for the sagacity he has 
evinced in the scheme of his poem, we 
must, without reservation, enter our pre- 
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test against his taste. Poetry seeks her 
resources in the marvellous and marnifi- 
cent, the pathetic and the beautiful; and 
whether it be in her paintings from ani- 
mate or inanimate nature, her fire is 
damped, and her pencil languishes in the 
portraiture of ordinary forms and charac- 
ter. Her business is not with the multi- 
tude, but the individual. She delights in 
the superlative and aristocratic. She 
subsists by inequality, and has nothing to 
do with republicanism, but to eulogize its 
spirit as displayed in characters whose su- 
perior worth and abilities place them as 
highly above their political equals as a sul- 
tanabove his slaves. Now, the hero of Mr. 
Paulding, it strikes us, and in the compo- 
sition we think it struck him also, is a per- 
son about as little adapted to shine in a po- 
etical garb or capacity as can well be ima- 
eined. Mr. P.’s ** Backwoodsman” is the 
jac-simile of all other backwoodsmen ; 
and we have been enabied to trace in his 
character no such superior attributes and 
energies as would exalt him above his 
brethren of the wilderness. Courage, 
furtitude, enterprize, and perseverance, 
are the qualities not more of one than all ; 
and in the virtues of piety and tempe- 
yance, the last a virtue as much of neces- 
sity as inclination, Basie is but the equal 
of his compeers. Positively, he is some- 
thing-—nothing comparatively—an excel- 
lent husbaud, a good father, patient of 
Sabour and fatigue, pious, and of sound 
morals, he isa worthy member of socicty, 
but a quaker would not quarrel with his 
heroism. 

Nor are the occupations of Basil of a 
loftier description that his personal cha- 
racter. Hewing trees, digging, delving, 
ploughing, sowing, and reaping, are doubt- 
tess, all of them, respectable avocations, 
but make no very splendid figure in he- 
roic song : but if we wil! make the trump 
of fame resound with the adventures and 
exploits of backwoodsmen and rustics, 
turn farmers into h¢roes, and ploughmen 
into princes, how are we toact? We 
ean only relate what they do, and if what 
éhey do happens to be not altogether suit- 


ed to the epic strain—/ant pis—our mo- 
dern Evanders, not we, must answer for 
it. 

The following are the amthor’s reasons 
for sending forth his poem in its present 
state, to the eyes of his countrymen. 

“ That the author may not be charged 
with having failed in what he did not “ate 
tempt, it may be as well, perhaps, to state 
the extent of the design of the following 
poem. His obiect was to indicate to the 
youthful writers of his native country, the 
rich poetic resources with which it abounds, 
as Well asto call their attention home, for 
the means of attaining to novelty of subject, 
if not to originality in style or sentiment. 
Ths story was merely assumed as affordiue 
aneasy and natural way of introducing a 
greater variety of scenery, as well as more 
diversity of character; and whether the 
writer shall ever attempt to complete his 
original intention inthe constraction of a 
regular plan, will principally depend on the 
reception given to this experiment. Some 
reasons, of no consequence to the public : 
induce him te state that the present worl 
was begun more than five years ago, so far 
as the intention, and the preparation or 
some scanty materials, may be said to con- 
stitute a beginning. In three or four in- 
stances, some descriptions of natural scene- 
ry have been borrowed from iormer publi- 
cations of the author, as being more pro- 
perly adapted to a work of this nature.” 


Now this we conceive to be a very in- 
suflicient apology, betraying the writer's 
consciousness of all the chjections we 
have urged against Lis plan, and contain- 
ing a full admission that the state of so- 
ciety in America, however admirable in 
other respects, and superior to what we 
find it in other countries, does not, at pre- 
sent, furnish materials either sufficiently 
abundant or various for the higher spe- 
cies of poetry. Ta truth, it is this very 
superiority that militates against its poctic 
capabilities—and while in a politica! point 
of view, nothing can be more gratifying 
than the happy independence enjoyed br 
all classes of the American people, the 
reasons are too obvious to require ilustra- 
ling at great length, why this political 
blessing is hosti'e to poetry aining at the 
development of sublime or striking cha- 
racter. The social scheme is too plain 
and level for the muse. There can he 
po contrast where all is uniform. Where 
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all are free, high spirited, and intelligent, 
the monarchal elevation of character, and 
grandeur, as well as brilliancy of inet- 
dent, in whieh poetry deliehts, can have 
no existence. The ambition of the few 
1s repressed by the equatity of all.or turn- 
ed into channels, which, though they may 
he morally noble and publicly beneficial, 
afford but like scope fo the Imagination ; 
~wwhnle the stream of is if ever, 
ruffed by those fercer passions ond trans- 
ports of the soul, display gives to 
all powerful and interesting poetry its 
chief glory and attraction. 

We shall take some ether to 
expatiete en the conviction we expressed 
at the commencement of this article, as 
tothe future eminence cf America, in the 
regvons of poetry. We novy proceed to 
the examination of Mr. Paulding’s poem, 
from which we intend extracting such 
nossages, as we conceive wil! display the 
talents ef the celebrated author to the 
best advantage. 

The story may be told in few words, 
Somewhere on the benks of the Hudson 
dwelt a and worthy, but obscure 
by name base.  Industrions 
emt persevering, he was searcely able, 
eeverticless. to provide for his family, the 
means of dativ sepport. With a sad but 
resolnte leart he still continued to toil, 
afl the strength of his arm was palsied by 
sickness. In this distressful state he lan- 
euisnes threuch an entire winter. On 
fhe return of spring, heaith and vigour 
are restored to his fratne. and he resumes 
his laboursin the fields. At lengih he 
bears of the fair and fertile rewions of the 
West, where, with the same efforts that 
now barely furnish himself and family 
with food, he is toid he may soon attain 
tocompctenee, He resolves to micrate, 
avd the remainder of the poem details his 
ronmey, his establishment, and progress 
from poverty to compurative, and at 
Vhe narrative ts 
enlivened by the intreteetion of Indian 
eharacter, and awar betecen the abo- 
‘The latter 


actual, wealth, 


memes ard the new setiders 


with Basir’s graduation through various 
offices of high trust and importance. 
The tnvocation, we think, is conceived 
with vigour and felicity, if we except the 
ninth line, which we pronounce an una- 
cullerated sample of the bathos. 


“Neglected Muse! of this our western clime, 

How long im servile, imitative rhyme, 

Wilt thou thy stifled energies impart, 

And miss tire path that leads to e very heart ? 

Plow long repress the brave decisive flight, 

Voarimd by thy native fires, led by thy native. 
light? 

Thrice hi appv ke who first shall strike the lvre, 

With homebred feeling aud with homebred fire ; 

Jie need not envy any  favour'd bard, 

Whoo [whom] Fame’s bright meed, and Fortune’ s 
sindes reward ; 

Secure, whzresoe’er this empire rolls, 

Or east, or west, or tow'rd the firm fixed poles, 

While Enrope’s. ancient honours fade away, 

And sink the glories of her better day, 

When, like ” degenerate Greece, her former 
fame 

Shall stand contrasted with her present shame, 

And all the splendours of her bright carecr 

Shall die away, to be relighted here, 

A race of myriads will the tale rehearse, 

And love the author of the happy verse. 

Come then, neglected Muse! and try with me 

The uatrack’d path—'tis death or victory ; 

Let Chanee or Fate decide, or erities will, 

No fame lose—L am but nothing still.” 


Nor is the apostroplic to Independence 
written with less spirit. 


Independence ! man’s bright mental san, 

With bieod and tears by our brave country won, 

Parent ot all. bigh metiled man adorns, 

‘The nerve of ste el, the soul that meanness scorns, 

The padi Se wind that spurns the tyrant’s 
SWAY, 

The eagle eye that mocks the God of day, 

‘Turns on the lordiy upstart scorn for scorn, 

And drops its lid to none of woman born ! 

With biood, and tears, and kardships thou wer 
hought, 

Yet rich the blessings thy bright sway has 
wrought; 

Hence comes it, that a gallant spirit reigns 

Unknown among old Europe's hapless swams, 

Who slaves to some proud lord, thinself a slave, 

From sire to son, from cradle to the grave, 

From race to race, more dull and serv ‘ile grow, 

Until at last they nothing feel or kuow. 

Heuce comes it, that our meanest farmer's boy 

Aspires to taste the proud and manly joy 

That springs trom holding in his own dear rgdt 

‘Phe land he plouglis, the nome he seeks at night! 

And hence it comes, te leaves bis friends and 
home, 

Mid distant wilds and dangers drear to roam, 

‘To seck a competence, or find a grave, 

Rather than live a hireling or a slave. 

As ine bright waving harvest ficld he sees, 

Like suuny acean ipplag i in the breeze, 

And hears the lowing herd, the lambkins’ bleat. 

Pall on his eorin iningled concert swect, 

heart sits tieltly on its rustic throne, 

She figids. the herds. the flocks are all his cavn.” 
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Tre description of spring possesses con- 
siderable beauty and liveliness, and the 
effect of the whole is greatly increased 
by the images of intellectual delight con- 
tained in the concluding lines. 


‘* Now laughing Spring came on, and birds, in 
pairs, 

Chirp'd in the lively, woods, while balmy airs 

And w arming beams, no more with frosts at stiife 

Wak’d trom its trance the genial tide of lite, 

Vhat as it flow’d through Nature’ s swelling veins, 

Freed every pulse trom Winter’s icy chains, 

Tinted her mantling cheek with rosy hue, 

And call'd her vernal beauties ail to view : 

‘The swelling buds forth from their coverts sprang 

And push’d away the wither’d leaves that hnug 4 

Wuispering through many a shivermg wintr y 
blast, 

To fall in the first breath of Spring at last. 

Like dead men, in their graves forgot, they lie, 

Unmark’d by all, save some lone musing cye 

That marvels auch, and iciv, on its way, 
Men, with such cause to weep, should be so gay. 
Who can resist the coaxing voice of Spring, 
When flowers put forth and sprightly soaesters 
sing ? 

He is no honest son of mother Earth, 

Aud shames the holy dome that gave him birth; 

We are her children, aud when torth she Lies, 

Dress’d in her wedding suit of varied dyes, 

Beshrew the chur! that does not feel her charms, 

And love to nestle in her bloaming arias ; 

He has no heart, or such a heart as | 

Would not possess for all beneath the sky: 

For thas to sit upon tie clover'd brow 

Of some tull bosom’d hillas [do now, 

And see the river, wind its happy was, 

Round jutting points, with Spring's blest veriure 
gay, 

Bearing upon its broad expansive brim 

A flock of little bi arques that gaviv skin 

Backward and forth, as wayward zepliyrs blow, 

Like buoyant swans, all white as wintry snow ; 

And hear the distant waves so family roar 

the white sand, or whiter pebbled sire, 

Mix’d with the whip-poor-will, and warbiing 
train, 

That hail the evening with their inineled strain ; 

And, over all, t@ see the sun’s last ravs 

Gald the glad world, and make the forests 
hiaze.— 

Yes—thius to sit in some gay soli tude, 

And eall around him Memory’s shadowy brood, 

By turning to the folded leai to look 

For some sweet reeord, in ‘Time's sacred book, 

That brmgs to mind a train of gentle themes, 

Ideal joys, and sprites of long past dreams 

Of happy times, L never may iorget, 

That thrill with no sharp pang of “keen regret, 

But like the splendours ot a summer cay, 

Amid the western clouds more sweetly play, 

KRetlected in the skies when day is past, 

Mach varying hue still softer than the fast-— 

This is my happiness—aud these who kuew 

A surer path to peace on Earth below, 

May keep it to themselves—E lack it not, 

Conteut with what Lam—and with my fot.” 


The firmness evinced by Basix in the 
maintenance of his purpose, in despite of 
‘lve fearful but friendly prognostics of his 


neighbours, gives occasion to the follow- 
ing portrait of free-born and noble 
rit. 


Bat Basil still is manly heart sustam’d, 

And to his daring purpose firm remain’d ; 

Hope was his guide, and Jed by that bright lure... 

Man can the keenest rabs of life endure. 

He was no haughty lordling’s huinble slave, 

Strtpt of the mantle that his Maker gave: 

No dull uetter’d hiveling, whose starv’d mind 

Just leaves, and hardly leaves the beast behind - 

Who chains and stripes with equal calinnes~ 
bears, 

Aud, so he eats enough, for neither cares ; 

Fit tenant for some litte lord, who serves 

Some litle king, and what he gives, deserves. 

No! though the poorest of a poor man’s race. 

Our Basil was not boru to svch disgrace ; 

Hie telt that he was free, and that ove word, 

Tu his proud heart, a uoble spirit stir’, 

Whose gallant thrillmg through his pulses ray 

And inade him feel, and know hinesell a inau. 

Hie shook their ouistretcld hands, and back 
them pray 

That heaven would speed him on his lonely way 

Phen sought the aged tree, beneatin whose shack 

Hiis sire. aid mother, side by side were laid, 

Leant oer the simple mounds that mark'd the 
spot, 

By all, save him, fall manv a year forgot, 

And pray'd to live a lite of honest fame, 

And leave behind, like them, a spotless name. 


The scenery onthe banks of the Had- 
son is sketched m a masterly manner, anid 
the cmotions of Basil on taking a last and 
affectionate farewell of his friends and 
neighbours, are expressed with great ten- 
derness and beauty of language. 


‘ Fn truth it was a landseape wildly gay 
That ‘neath his lofty vision smiling lay ; 
A sea of mingling hills, with forests erown'd, 
Een to their suminits, waving all around, 
Save where some rock y steep alott was seen, 
Frowning amid the wild romantic scene, 
Around whose brow, where buman step ne'er 

trode, 

Our native Eagle makes his hirh abode ; 
Olt ia the warring of the whistling gale 
Amid the scampering clouds, he brave! iV Sails, 
Without an efiort winds the loftiest sky. 
And looks into the Sur with steady eve: 
im ane | patron of this fearless laud, 
Hic mocks the of way mortal band, 
And, prous diy seated on his nauve roek, 
Defies the World's aceumaleted shock, 
Here, mid the piling Mowntains seatier’é round 
His winding way majestic Livesoa sound, 
And as he swert the frowning base 
the pure muvor of bis mornin? thee, 


A love He laimlscape caugit the gazers vies 
Softer than nature. Vet to tae, 

Now might be seca. iu siern pride. 
Agaiist the mountains steep and rigged side, 


x utnanmas hike tow r of clad. 
ot tht-robbing buron. stout and bold, 
Scourge of bis neighbour, Nimred of the 


of his king, and tyrant of bis race. 
meu th its frowniae brow. aud far below, 
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Round Weet-Pelit’s rude and adamantine base, 
‘Phat ealid to mind old Arnold’s deep disgrace, 
Andre's hard fate, lamented, though deserv’d, 
And who fro. their duty never swerv’d— 
‘The jones’ i—the pride of yeomen bold, 
Who sav'd the couutry which they might 
sold 
Refosd te profier'd bribe, and, sternly true, 
Did wheat dhe mon that doubts them ne'er would 
do. 
Yeo! if the Seroil of never-dying Fame 
Shall tel! the wrath, ‘twill bear each lowly name ; 
And while the wretched man, who vatuly tried 
‘Yo wound their honour, and his country’s pride, 
Shall moulder in the dirt from whence he came, 
forgot. or only recollected to his shame, 
Quct: -d shall be the se gallant, honest men, 
Ky many a warrior’s voice, and poets pen, 
Yo wake the sleeping spirit of the land, 
Aud nerve with energy the patriot band. 
Beyond, on either side the river's bound, 
Two lotty promontories darkly trown’d, 
‘Varo’ which, in times long past, as learned Say, 
‘The pent up waters fore’d their stubbora wey ; 
(arimly they frowu’d, as menacing the wave 
‘Khat storm’d their bulwarks with ils current 
brave, 
Aud seem'd to threaten from their shatter’d 
brow, 
‘fo crush the vesscls all beealm'd be! ow, 
Whose white sails, hanging idly at the mast, 
O'er the stul waves a deep refiection east. 
Sull farther otf, the Kaatskitl, bold and high, 
hiss'd the pure concave of the arched sky, 
Niingled with that its waving lines of blu, 
And “shut the world be yond from mortal vie Ww. 
Poor Basil gaz’d with dim aud serrowing eyes, 
And seem’d again the morning mists t0 rise, 
While every object that im happier hour 
Hiad often charm’d him with its wak ning 
power, 
Shot but a keener pang tlirough his sad heart, 
And made him more unwilling to depart. 
So to the dying man, the fairest scene 
dat marks his fate with agonies more keen 
Sun’s bright rays, tue Morning’s mellow 
smile 
Potent to sooth lis hours of health crewhile ; 
The willow tutted stream, that shuns the day, 
Yet by soft murmurs Coes its haunt betray ; 
‘The warblers of the woodland, sweet and wild, 
‘Phat oft, in better days, lis steps beeutl’d; 
The forms he Joves uiai round him weeping 
stand, 
ferasping with fond solicitude his hand, 
Asif with tender viclence to 
‘Lhe tiptoe spirit On its airy way 
all combin but give the jit: dart 
\ deadlier venom, and keener smert ; 
each triend, each object than beture, 
Just as we leave them, ne'er to sce “em more: 
“Lis this which makes the bitterness of death, 
Wiirie@h else were nothing, but dic loss of breath.” 


The following description of the ap- 
proach of evening, is as beautiful in its 
way as any thing we recollect to have 
read. In cighteen lines the author has 
collected every circtinstance and object 
appertaining to the time and scene. 


© "The haze of vathering twilight Nature shrouds, 
? 


And pale, and malar. wax the clores. 


‘Then sunk tie breeze into a breathless calm, 

‘The silent dews of evening dropt like balm : 

The nig from his lone haunt hies, 

‘To chase the ¥ RaGileie insect through the skies ; 

The bat begai his lantern-loving flight, 

The lonely whip-poor-will, our bird of njght, 

iver uuseen, yet ever secining near, 

His shrill note quaver’d in the startled ear ; 

The buzzing bectle torth did gayly hie, 

idle hum, and eareless blund’ri ing eye 

‘The litte trusty watchman of pale night, 

The fret}y, trimin d anew his lamp so bright, 

And took his merry airy circuit round 

‘Lhe sparking meadow’s green and fragrang 
bound, 

Where blossom’d clover, bath’d in baliny dew, 

In fair luxuriance, sweetly blushing grew.” 


On their way our wanderers are caught 
in a storm-——a sudden blackness involves 
the atmosphere—the breeze ceases to 
breathe—all is still—and not a sound is 
heard, save a low far-off murmur. 


“The riddle soon was read—at last it came 

And Nature trembled to her inmost frame ; 

‘Lhe forest roar’d, the everlasting oak 

In writhing agonies the storm bespoke, 

The live leaves seatter'd wildly every where, 

Whirl'd round in madd‘ning circles in the air; 

The stoutest limbs were scatter'd all around, 

The stoutest trees a stouter n-aster found, 

Crackling, aud crashing, down they thund'ring 
£0; 

And seem to crush the shrinking rocks below : 

‘Then the thick rain in gathering torrents pour’d, 

Higher the river rose and louder roar’d, 

And on its dark, quick eddying surtace bore 

The gather’d spoils of Earth along its shore, 

While trees that not an hour before had stood 

The lofty monarchs of the stately wood, 

Now whirling round and round with furious 
force, 

Dash ’gainst the rocks that breast the torrent’s 
force, 

And shiver like a reed by urchin broke, 

Through idle mischief, or with heedless stroke , 

A hundred cataracts, unknown before, 

Rush down the mountain’s side with fearfii' 
roar, 

And as with foaming lury down they go, 

Loose the tirm rocks and thunder them below ; 

Blue lighthings from the dark cloud’s besoin 
sprung, 

Like scrpents, menacing with forked tongue, 

While many a sturdy oak that stiffly brava 

The threat ning hurricane that round it rav’d, 

Shiver’d beneath tis bright resistless flash, 

Came tumbling down amain with feartul crash. 

Air, Earth, and Skies, seem’d now to try their 
pow'r, 

And struggle for the mastery of the hour ; 

Higher the waters rose, and blacker stil}, 

And threaten’d soon the narvow vale to fil.’ 


At last they arrivepn the banks of the 
Ohio; the address to which commences 
in aw strain of considerable sweetness, and 
closes with an amimated and exulting pres 


phecy of the future glories of the west. 


“ Sweet river of the West! a purer wave, 
A fo'rer region naver vet did Jaye 
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Tranquil, and smooth, and clear, its current 
roves 

‘Through flowery meadows, and long sylyan 
groves ; 

Winding in silence on its destia’d way, 


Idly it lingers with a sweet delay, 


And often turns, asif its course to find, 

Back to the smiling scenes it left behind. 

Sweet river of the West! though yet unsung 

By native bard, thy native vales among— 

Though yet no strains of native music pour, 

To wake the sleeping echoes of thy shore, 

Ere long some minstrel from thy banks shall 
spring, 

And track thy wand’rings with a loftier wing, 

{ii worthier strains thy various charms rchearse, 

And in oblivion drown my weaker verse. 

Yes! the bright day is dawning, when the West 
No more shall crouch before old Europe's crest, 
When men who claim thy birthright, Liberty, 
Shail burst their leading-strings and dare be 

free, 
Nor while they boast thy blessings, trembling 
stand, 
Like dastard slaves before her, cap in hand, 
Cherish her old absurdities as new, 
And all her cast-off follies here renew ; 
Statesmen no more from thence their precopts 
draw, 
And borrow both their reason and their law, 
Like advertising quacks, right wond’rous sage, 
With the same nostrums cure both youth and age, 
Aad blundering up the lofty steeps of faine, 
Break down the vigour of our youthful trae, 
With stimulatives, fitted to revive 
Some worn out profligate, scarce half alive ; 
When Mind at last shall break its rusty chain, 
And here, ovr chosen monarch, freely reign.” 


The moral truth of the following pas- 
sage induces us to extract it, though its 
poctical defects would rank it among the 
most prosaic parts of the volume. The 
flatness, not to say vulgarity, of whoever 
says so,” and the risible effect of the 
burning shame” of imprudence cannot 
well be exceeded, except indeed by the 
logical pleonasm in the eighteenth line, 
‘“°Gainst probable mischance that may 
betide.” 


‘¢ Who says that Fortune cannot see or feel, 
But crushes Merit with her rolling wheel, 
While Vice and Folly still her favours share, 
And claimy like children, all the parent care ? 
Whoerer says so, has nor wit nor eyes, 

And the bright dame with foolish spleen belies, 
For look abroad which ever way we may, 
Courage and Prudence still her motions sway, 
Slave to their steady, unrelaxing rule, 

She plays the tyrant only with the fool. 
Without that foresight, which the danger spies, 
That courage which each obstacle defies, 
Iaprudence still, to hide its burning shame, 
Will cast on adverse Fortune all the blame, 
While baffled Cowardice fer ever throws 

On cruel stars, what to itself it owes ; 

But those who grapple Danger, and provide 
‘Gainst probable mischance that may betide, 
To her own wheel the conquer’d dame may chain, 
4nd o’er her golden realm despotic reign ” 


Vor. w.—No. mr. 
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On his way to the wilderness, Basit. 
falls in with a party of wanderers bound 
on the same errand with himself. After 


a brief interchange of kind and friendly 
offices, each prepares to proceed on his 
journey. The moment of separation is 
described with a sort of homely tender- 
ness well suited to the character. 


‘“‘ For now about to leave, a long, ae while, 

The gentle world of courtesy and smile, 

And reft of all its hallow’d sweets, sojourn 

In lonely lands, whence they might ne’er seturn; 

Around their lingering eyes full oft they cast, 

Aud gaz’d, as people do who lock their last, 

While every soul of all the stranger train 

Seem’d a dear friend they ne’cr should meet 
again. 

A simple scene! yet if we view it well, 

Twill soon to grander outlines haply swell, 

For here we see, as on a chart unfurl d, 

The destinies of this great Western world. 

So came our ancestors, stern volunteers ! 

Who knew the dangers, yet despis’d the fears ; 

Thus did they sever many a heart-knit tie 

Freedom and competence to win, or die ; 

And thus their hardy ciispring dare to roam, 

Far in the West, to seek a happier home, 

To push the red-man from his solitude, 

And plant retinemeut in the forest rude, 

Lhus daringly their glorious race to run, 

Ev’n to the regions of yon setting sun.” 


Weare much pleased with the ensuing 
address of the author to his native muse. 
The word ‘ bloody,”’ in the fourth line, is 
too decidedly vulgar not to call aloud for 
reprobation ; and in the twenty-sixth we 
object to the word si//,” as enfeebling 
the general vigour of the picture, and 
obviously introduced for the sole purpose 
of rhyming with ‘ wil/.” 


“Come then, our native Muse—bred in tlie 

wild, 

Drear Solitude and lonely Fancy’s child! 

If ever thou didst shiver and turn pale, 

Yet love to listen to some bloody tale, 

That thrill?’d with wild and terrible alarm, 

Yet held thee breathless in its magic charm ;— 

If ever thou didst pause in moss-grown glen, 

Unprinted yet by track of wandering men, 

To listen to the wolf’s long quavering howl, 

Or shrill sharp shriek of twilight prowling owl, 

Whose music turns the startled ploughman pale, 

As long, like thee, he lingers in the dale, 

Musing on rustic damsel, passing fair, 

Whose eye half promis'd she would meet him 
there ;— 

If ever in some cloud-bespeckled night, 


When the moon glane’d a wayward flickering 


light, 

And shadows ever changing in the breeze, 

Seem shapeless monsters gliding through the 
trees, 

Thou wert beguil’d through church-yard path to 
roam, 

That led, perchance, a nearer way to home, 
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And faney'd that tliere met thy watchful ear, 

A sound, so low, so sad, so chill, and drear, 

As if some long ctos’d, claminy, fleshless grave 

Had op’d its stubborn jaws, and groaning gave 

Its mouldering bones awhile to roam at will, 

Through midnight shades all damp and dead'y 
still, 

Until Aurora, and her sprightly train, 

Should chase them to their narrow cell again ;— 

Ifsuchthy haunts and themes, [ woo thee now, 

Come hover o’er thy lowly suppliant’s brow, 

And with thy gloomy sou] my verse inspire, 

While vent'rously I wake the untouch’d lyre.” 


A night scene on the beautiful banks 
of the Ohio is described in a strain of 
mingled elegance and force, at once 
socthing to the sense, and animating to 
the spirit. We seem to inbreathe the 
sweet freshness of the night—to behold 
the moon travelling through the cloudless 
empyreum, and pouring on the forests and 
waves of the west a splendour too pure 
and glorious for the eye of aught but in- 
nocence. There is something too in the 
unbroken and majestic silence of the 
mighty sdlitude irresistibly affecting, and 
this the author has finely improved by 
the enumeration ofall those circumstances 
by which it was not disturbed. 


** The moon high wheeld the distant hills above, 

Silver’d the fleecy foliage of the grove, 

That as the wooing zephiyrs on it fell, 

Whisper’d it lov’d the gentle visit well— 

That tair-fac’d orb alone to move appear’d, 

‘That zephyr was the only sound they heard. 

No deep-mouth.d hound the hunter’s haunt be- 
tray’d, 

No lights upon the shore, or waters play’d, 

No loud Jaugh broke upon the silent air, 

To tell the wand’rers man was nestling there, 

While even the troward babe in mother’s arms, 

Luil'd by the scene suppress’d its loud alarms, 

And yielding to that moment's tranquil sway, 

Sunk on the breast, and slept its rage away. 

All, all was still, on gliding barque and shore, 

As if the Earth now slept to wake no more ; 

Liie scem’d extinct, as when the World first 
smil’d, 

Fire Adam was a dupe, or Eve beguil’d.”” - 


They continue on their way, and 


‘‘eliding down the gentle river tide, 

Three days and nights, at length our party spied 

The Jouc asyluin where their lot was cast, 

And reacii'd the long expected bome at last. 

A winding stream, that came from Heav’n 
knows where, 

Far in tae woods, join'd fair Ohio there, 

And at their silent meeting might be seen, 

A little level land all tresh and green, 

On which those strange mysterious works ap- 
peared, 

By unknown hands, in unknown ages rear’d; 

Mounds, such as rise on Euxine’s level shore, 

‘he lasting tombs of nameless names of yore, 
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And forts, if we on travers’ lore rely, 

With oaks of ages on their summits high. 

These, gliding down Ohio’s devious maze, __ 

Now catch the passing stranger’s wand ring 
gaze, 

Puzzle tiie wise-heads of the learned schools, 

And teach philosophers to talk like fools.” 


Their first establishment and occupa- 
tions are thus related: 


‘< 'T was here they landed mid the desert fair, 
Broke up their boats, and form'd a shelter there, 
Till they could build them cabins snug and 

warm, 


To shield from Autumn’s rains, and Winter's 
storm. 

Then, for the first, the woodman’s echoing 
stroke, 


The holy silence of the forest broke ; 

Now first was heard the crash of falling trees, 

Yielding to other power than howling breeze - 

And now the first time did the furrow tear 

The virgin Earth, and Jay her bosom bare. 

All now was bustle in that calm retreat, 

The wants of Winter, and its rage to meet, 

And soon, like magic, in the Tate lone wild, 

A little rustic village rose and smil’d. 

With keen-edg’d axe some warr’d against the 
wood, 

And girdled trees, that ages there had _ stood, 

While trusty rifle close beside them lies, 

To guard trom wily Indian's dread surprise ; 

Some urg’d the plough where’er the land was 
clear, 

And some went forth to chase the hali-tame 
deer,. 

That look’d them in the face with wistful ken, 

As wond’ring what could be these stranger men 

Women and children, all were busy here, 

To meet the pressure of the coming year, 

A long, drear Winter now before them lay, 

And short and shorter wax’d each passing day.” 


The representation of their winter 
avocations is a fine picture of moral vir- 
tue and simplicity, and is well chosen by 
the author for the introduction of the 
great names of America, the sayiours ct 4 
her soil, and the pillars of her renown. E 


* Calm were the wintry days our pilgrinis 
knew, 

And lightly o’er their heads the momeuts flew ; 
At eve they spent their little social hours, 
As gay as though they bask’d in Eastern bowers : 
Or in the racket of some noisy town, 
Toil'd day and night to run light pleasure down 
Learn’d Basit now his leisure time employs, 
‘To teaeh his blooming girls, and growing boys, 
Reading and writing, and each simple rule, 
That he had learn’d, while young, at village 


school ; 
But when that task was done, round evening 
blaze 


The good man talk’d of things of other days— 

Sonietimes he told them how, in good time past, : | 
Our fathers tought for freedom to the last, f | 
The march of tyranny sev’n years withstood, f 

And bravely won the price of toil and blood. 
Then weil he tell of souls now gone to rest. g | 


By every native heart’s best wishes blest, 
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Of virtuous GREENE, whose cherish’d name 
shall be 
As everlasting as thy hill, Santee, 
And borne on Fame’s untir’d, earth-cireling 
wings, 
Rise pure and limpid as his Eutaw springs : 
Of Marion, by his country not half known, 
Who kept a war alive, himself alone ; 
And when the prostrate South defenceless lay 
To foreiga bands, and homebred foes a prey, 
Still nurs'd the fainting spirit of the state, 
And bravely tripp’d-the heels of adverse Fate ; 
Siill watch’d-the footsteps of the plund’ring foe, 
Who thought him distant till he telt the blow, 
And hung upon his flank, or straggling rear, 
And made him buy each inch: of land too-dear : 
Of FRANKLIN, who by mind alone sustain’d, 
The palm of Science, and of Wisdom gain’d, 
Whose name deep rooted in this grateful land, 
Against the wiles of Envy long shall stand ; 
And while Oblivion’s wave, urg’d on by Time, 
Swallows the mighty million. stand sublime. 
Thus the rough torrent sweeps the Earth away, 
And pilfers something from her every day, 
While the steep rock, firm seated on iis sides, 
Rests calmly there and all its foree derides ; 
The more the waters sap its rooted base, 
It.rises still in stern majestic grace ; 
Higher its brow of adamant uprears, 
And deeper rooted in the earth appears.” 


The eulogium of WAsHINGTON is con- 
eeived with extraordinary vigour of 
thought, and energy of diction. 


* QO! spotless, blameless, high heroie name, 
Heir ofthe World’s best gift, unblemish’d Fame! 
What though no stately sculptures deck thy 

tomb, 
Ox blazon’d ’scutcheons its pale vault illume, 
The freedom which thy steady virtues gave, 
Is the best monument that thou canst have ; 
While gratetu! millions consecrate thy name, 
Jihou need’st no tomb to prop thy deathless 
fame. 
For me—-t joy that he, who when alive, 
‘Gainst empty pageants did so nobly strive, 
When dead, reposes by his parents’ side, 
VDebas’d by no vile attributes of pride. 
1 love the simple grave unspoil’d by art, 
Qf him whose tomb is every virtuous heart! 
Proud monuments in stately pomp that rise, 
And cheat the world with flattery and hes, 
May give distinction to the artist's name, 
And consecrate e’en nothingness to fame ; 
but wheresoe’er a WASHINGTON may rest, 
‘There Fame shall make her everlasting nest, 
for that renown the one from tombs receives, 
The other to the simplest hiilock gives. 
No mass of marble towering io the skies, 
Where truth inflated, turns to nauseous lies, 
No pen historic, nor the fablmg lyre, 
Stiun’d to flattery, his deeds require : 
Look in his Country’s face, you'll see them 
there ! 
List to her voice, you'll hear them in the air! 
No need of pompous epitaphs to tell, 
ilis high-wrought seul has bade this orb fare- 
well, 
For when from Earth retires the glorions Sun, 
Vhe darken’d World prociaiims his race is run.” 


The spirit of a noble and magnanimous 


patriotism, is beautifully blended with tho 
poetical genits displayed in the apostro- 
phe to the youthful states of the West 


“O rare Kentucky! gallant Tennessee, 
And young Ohio, we are bound to thee! 
Though like the aged patriareh’s fav’rite son, 
The younger born, a glorious race ye've run. 
Be this the legeud on your crests engrav’d, 
Like Joseph we our elder brethren sav'd. 
In some more happy, nor far distant day, 
When that detested poison ebbs away, 
That floats in our young Country's swelling 

veins, 
And spots her fare with party-colour'd stains, 
Chills:the wild throbbing of the heart's high 
beat, 

And cools the glowing pulse's gen‘rous heat, 
QO! then some bard shall frame a lottier lay, 
Which sung, perchance, in some far distant day, 
Along Ohio's tranquil, silvery tide, 
Will many a bosom swell with honest pride, 
And teach to myriad mortals yet unborn, 
‘To turn on haughty Europe scorn for scorn, 
That second Atrie—robb d of liberty, 
By the same cheats that set the negro free.” 


The Indian character is pourtrayed 
with great animation and spirit. Take 
the folowing sketch of a chief whom the 
gradual encroachments of the whites have 
bereft of his followers and sway. 


“ Far in a dismal glen whose deep recess, 
The sun's life-giving ray did never bless, 
Beside a lone and melancholy stream, 

‘That never sparkled in the spritcly beam, 

Sever'd from ail his copper-colour’d race, 

A moody Indian made his hiding place ; 

Here mid green carpets of dew dripping anors, - 

And salemn pines, tiat lock’d their arms across 

The foam-erown’d brook, and with their gloowwsy 
shade 

An everlasting dusky twilight made, 

With hurrying steps, like maniae oft he trod, 

And ecurs’d the white-man, and the white-man’s 

Once the proud painted chiefof warriors brave, 

Whose bones now bleaching lay without a grave, 

A thousand red-meu owin'd his savage sway, 

And follow’d on where’er he led the way, 

Kane’d the wide forest many a countless mile, 

And hail’d him lord of cruelty and wile— 

Now, like a girdled tree, unleaf"d he stoed, 

‘The only relick of a stately wood ; 

The last of all his race—he liv’d alone, 

His name, his being, and his haunts uakuown.”’ 


Indignantly he broods over the calami- 
ties of his race, till every other fechng is 
absorbed in tie intense desire aad deter- 
mination of revenge. 


“ Thus long time brooding o’er one bleeds 
theme, 
That fill’d his daily musings, and his dream, 
His brain to moody madness was bequil'd, 
And broke into a chaos dark and wild— 
Forsaken haunts unknown to the elear Heay'n, 
Caves in the dripping rocks torrents 
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At eve he sought, and with half-smother’d breath, 
Woo'd fell revenge, and hungry white-ribb’d 
death. 
‘ Hark ' wonld he mutter, ‘every thing is still, 
The sereceh-owl, wolf, and boding whip-poor- 
will! 
Mow is your time—come forth T prithee now— 
Come iy pale darlings, fan my burning brow. 
thin the air ye hover—biessed things !— 
Come like the raven with his eoal-black wings ; 
in the worthless, man-eneumber d earth, 
Like forked adders, crawl ye hissing forth ; 
Come with ua apple in your coiling train, 
And blast these ague-cheeks yet once arain 5 
Or if beneath the ecean’s mad’ ning foain, 
Ye find your dark and melsucholy home, 
Rise, with its ugliest monsters in your train, 
And wive me vengeainee for my peop): slain; 
So shail the bine detested wave that bore 
The book-learn’d fiend, the white-man_ to this 
Sore. 
With terdy ‘ustiee help me to repay, 
The wrongs that eat my very heart away.’ 
The howling storm that drives the happy home, 
But tempted hima wider range to roam, 
And when loud tounder rattled in his ear, 
That was the music he best lov’d to hear ; 
If it were midnight, he would wander forth, 
The loneticst thing that craw! d this peopled earta, 
And while the half-starv’d wolf and well-cloth’d 
bear, 
Fied from the tempest to their secret lair, 
"Twas his delight through tangled groves to 
stalk, 
And mutter to himself unjointed talk, 
Or climb some slippery ehiff that tower'd on high, 
‘To mouth the thander rumbling in the sky, 
Or at its very verge on tiptoe stand, 
‘To catch the nimble lightning in his hand, 
And as he grasp’d the unsubstantial air, 
Would fancy that he held it quivering there, 
Then with delirious laughter backward start, 
And trurl it at the hated white-man’s heart. 
At last the lone enthusiast believ'd, 
He had commission from his God reeeiv'd, 
"The remnant of his fallen race to save, 
And drive the white-man o'er the boundless wave; 
Yet often the wild diseord of his brain, 
‘Yo better tune awhile would come again, 
And then his pride, or policy forbade, 
The secret of his mind should be betray’d ; 
So half impostor, half enthusiast grown, 
Sometimes the dupe of others, then his own, 
Cunning and frenzy, seprate or combin’d, 
Sway'd the wild chaos of his wav'ring mind. 
Ure'd by the fiend that tenanted his brain, 
He sought the hauats of savage man again, 
Proclaim’d his mission wheresoe’cer he came, 
And challeng’d Prophet's hallow’d name. 
His restless, bloodshot eye—thick tangled hair, 
Quick hurrying step, and wild unearthly air, 
Vhe cloquence which Frenzy oft inspires, 
That moves to tears, or lights consuming fires, 
Cain'd proselytes where’er the maniae came, 
And won theirrev’rence, and a prophet’s name ; 
Ail gaz’d with wonder at the wizard form, 
‘That talk’d with spirits in the midnight storm.” 


In the above lines, though deformed by 
a few vulgarisms, there is much strength 
and originality of idea, conveyed in ener- 
getic and poetic language. We would 
seleet the chief's Invocation to the spirits 


of his departed followers, as one of the 
finest passages in American poetry, nor is 
the manner in which are described the 
effects of his hortatory and indignant elo- 
quence on the minds of his countrymen 
inferior in energy. 


“Restless the prophet rov’d, as one whose mind, 

No hiding place on earth, was doom’d to find, 

And wheresoe’er he went, his words of flame, 

Rous'd them to rage, or blanch’d their cheeks 
with shame. 

He told them, how in distant ages past, 

The white-man on these shores his anchor east, 

Where countless tribes of red-men freely reign’d, 

Not one of all whose myriads now remain’d. 

In wonder first, and with soft pity then, 

They gaz’d upon these strange, pale visag’d 
men, 

Stretch’d out the ever ready helping hand, 

Hunted them game, and gave away their land, 

With fond credulity their tales beliewd, 

And all their wants, and all their fears reliev'd : 

How in a little while th’ ungrateful crew, 

Their toils about the simple Indians threw, 

Cheated them of their lands with fraud and lies, 

False, fair deceitful words, and falser eyes, 

‘Till in the end, they learn’d the wretched trade, 

And their own brothers, like the whites betray'd, 

Drank, cheated, swore to that which was not 


true, 

And chang’d with every changing wind that 
blew, 

Renouned their ancient gods throughout the 
land 


For other creeds they could not understand, 

And in the downhill path, at length, became 

Worthy associates in the Christian name. 

‘Thus,’ would he rave, * debas’d by Christian 

arts, 

Weaken 'd their bodies, and corrupt their hearts, 

Tribe after tribe, soou found a timeless grave, 

Or liv'd to be the white-man’s abject slave, 

Linger’d amid the scorn of every fool, 

And lick’d the dust, where they were born to 
rule ; 

Or if they ’seap’d this most degen’rate fate, 

Join’d some more distant tribes, that soon or late, 

Fell like the rest, or driv’n from their home, 

Far trom their father’s graves were doom'd to 
roam, 

While the pale white-man, ever in their rear, 

With blood-stain’d steps, mareh'd on his curs’d 
eareer, 

Resolv’d, too sure, ere he his race had run, 

To chase them c’en beyond the setting sun. 

‘ Now—now’s the time that we must take 

our stand, 

Or skulk like foxes from our hunting land ; 

The moment's come—tor bloody Discord throws 

Her flames on every side among our foes, 

For gold, or hate, or some of those curs’d rights, 

That cloak the wrongs we suffer from these 
whites, 

The spirits tell me they will try ere long 

Which has the right—that is, which is the strong; 

Awake, ye red-men! for the last, last time— 

Make one bold stand to save your native clime! 

Bury the calumet, deep, deep in earth, 

And swear by Vengeance ne’er to draw it forth, 

Till not a soul of that pale visag’d race 

Within this land shall show his trosty face, 
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(f snow or ice in some hard winter made, 

And blanch’d in one eternal midnight shade ; 

Paint your red faces with a thousand stains, 

Till not a lineament of man remains ; 

Look like the fiends, and be ye what you seem, 

Nor canting mercy for a virtue deem ; 

Swear to revenge your wrongs-—then deeply 
swear, 

Not one of all the white-man’s race to spare, 

E’en though the worldiess babe that knows no 

uile, 

Should look you in the face with that same smile, 

‘The hypocrite, his ruthless father, wore, 

When first he came to cheat in days of yore ; 

These are young wolves, who when their teeth 
are grown, 

Will lap our blood, and gnaw us to the bone, 

Vainly we kill the root, if still the seed, 

Within the soil is left, more foes to breed.’ ”’ 


The tribes drink in with thirsty ear 
the fiery exhortations of the maniac ; 


« A youth with all the gravity of age, 
And all the cunning of a thoughtful sage, 
One, who through distant tribes rude sway 

maintain’d, 

And o’er their loves and fears despotic reign’d. 
In peace no passion seem’d to warm his suul, 
lu war his passions rag’d without control ; 
Yet oft, when in calm indolence he'd seem, 
‘Twixt sleep and waking buried in some dream, 
With vacant eye, and cold unconscious stare, 
Unknowing what he thought, or how, or where, 
His boiling brain was whirling all the while, 
With desp rate plans to ruin or begurle ; 
“chemes of deep mischief rankled in his mind, 
And hate and policy were there combin’d 
In one great plan to free his wand'ring race, 
Or give them death, and rid them of disgrace ; 
Deep as old Ocean's caves, for ever dark, 
Within his bosom lay one latent spark, 
‘Till that was touch’d, he seem’d insensate clay, 
When it was touch’d he burst like fiend away, 
Aud scour’d the earth for victims to assuage 
His fev’rish bosom’s unrelenting rage. 

That spark was waken'd in his bosom now, 
And play’d in lightnings round his burning brow, 
‘The prophet’s words bis sou) with venom fill’d, 
And his rous’d heart with keener vengeance 

thrill’d ; 
With ‘oy he hail'd the maniac’s mad career, 
And half beguil’d by Hope, balt child with 
fear, 
Sometimes believ’d the madman was inspir’d, 
At others, fear’d some fiend lis brain had fir'd ; 
Sull, whether prophet, madman, knave or tool, 
ite was he thought a mosi convenient tool, 
To work upon the dark bexighted mind, 
With rage half mad, and superstition blind, 
And make it to his towering will submit, 
By right divine, or Indian holy writ. 
“Lis thas, if right we read historie page, 
‘Yhrough the long records of cach cheating age, 
We find, the art to govern mainly lies 
Tn throwing dust in man’s deluded eves ; 
‘the less they see, the better rulers speed, 
For babes, the docile blind may trecly lead; 
Not by superior wit the statesman rales, 
So much as making ail his tellows fools : 
This our young Shawanoe gather’d from his 


And wel! he fann’d the newly lighted fire, 
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Pronoune’d the wandering maniac’s mission true, 
And hotter firebrands mid the circle threw, 

Till evn the torpid heart of wint’ry age, 

Burst its thick ice, and fir’d with headlong rage. 
Forgot its tutelary genius, Fear, 

Andiroll’d away, in Folly’s mad career.” 


s 


A general assembly is convoked of the 
tribes, to debate on the coming war— 
they meet at early dawn—a pyre is pre- 
pared, in which each casts 


“¢ Some relic dearest to the givers heart,” 


and as the sun rises above the woods, it is 
ignited ; a wild hymn is then chaunted by 
the ministering priests, after which the 
warriors perforin the war-dance round 
the expiring flame, breathing, in distem- 
pered and ferocious strains, their curses 
against the white intruders on their soil. 


**O! bloody were the deeds each warrior sung, 
While charm’d Attention on his accents hung ; 
If in his vagrant life, he e’er had done 
A deed that sweet Humanity would shun, 
Sealp'd a young babe, or tortur’d a poor white, 
With knives and fires, and shouted with delight, 
To see the drops fast down his forchead roll, 
And hear the groans that left his very soul, 

The ruthless crime of Heav'n and man aecurs'd, 

Was now in song triumphantly rehears’d ; 

Mute admiration held the list ‘ning train, 

Each long’d to act the bloody seene again, 

Aud some poor trembling, halt-starv'd captive 
wreteh, 

Upon the rack of lingering torture stretch, 

From murder with ingeuions art refram, 

And nurse his life to lengthen out his pain. 

Thus through tie livelong day they dane’d and 
sung, 

And with their musie distant woodlands rung, 

The very wolves with this loud rant were sear'd, 

Nor from their haunts that day to venture dar’d ; 

But when the Sun low waning tow'rd the West, 

Proclaim’d the coming hour of balmy rest, 

The weary, wild, tumultuous, madden’d throng, 

Tiow!l’d to their God, the warriors’ hairbrain’d 
song. 

‘ Take heart—he hears us in yon ruddy skies, 
And through the Sun looks with approving eyes : 
Behold, how bright his golden circle shines, 
The willing Spirit to our wish inclines ! 

"Tis He that sends this fair and sprightly day, 
‘Tis his sweet smiles that on the waters play ; 
He makes the springs to rise, the rivers flow, 
‘Lhe thunders rattle, and the whirhwixds blow, 
Wings forth the nimb'e lightning with his arm, 
Seourges the earth, or shelters it from harm— 
The high, the powerlu!, die unknown Great, 
Still hears our pray'rs, still watcheso’er our fate, 
He loves our tribe, he sees, he teels our woes, 
And gives us vengeance on our ruthless foes ; 
Cheer up my brothers ! we shall pay them yet, 
And in revenge, our wrongs and shames forget. 
But see ! he leaves us—his bright warming Sup, 
Is gone away—'tis done, aye it is donc— 
Freedom is ours, the Spirit tells us so, 

Wo to the white-inan—-te his ehildien wo 
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Not only against the spirit of aborigi- 
vinal hatred was it that the settlers had to 
contend—To inflame the rage of the sim- 
ple Indian, there was a wretch who, ban- 
ished for a long list of crimes from his na- 
tive land, fled to the States—here also vio- 
lating the laws, he became a double trai- 
tor, and jeined the tribes in their hosti- 
litics against the country that protected 
him. 

We would gladly give our readers a 
taste of the miscreant’s character, but the 
len¢th to which this article has already 
extended will not allow us to indulge our 
wishes. 

The secret visit of the prophet to the 
settlement of the whites, gives occasion to 
a simple but sweet description of their 
flourishing establishment. 


© Ajone he hied him—for his gloomy soul, 

Sicken’d at fellowship, and scorn’d control ; 

His humour was to roam, no one knew where, 

Mutt’ring and murmuring to the lonely air. 

With cautious step, the wily Indian went 

Like prowling thief on villanous intent, 

Lay on his face, and hstened to the breeze, 

Whose whisper’d greetings woo’d the waving 
trees, 

And if an acorn fell, he quail’d with fear, 

For now the white-man’s dangerous haunts were 
near. 

Nearer and nearer, still the Prophet hied, 

And now the curling smoke far off desery’d, 

Above the woods in waving volumes rise, 

Mingling its lighter tints with pale blue skies, 

A little nearer, and the village spire, 

Rose every moment higher yet and higher, 

Uatil, at last, the peaceful hamlet scene, 

Rurst on his view, along the level green ; 

The Sun’s last rays upon the spire-top gleam’d, 

The ev’ning purple on the still wave beam’d, 

The lazy herds tinkled their evening bell, 

fhe measur'd oar upon the river fell, 

As swift the light canoe, from side to side, 

Fiiuing like Indian barque was seen to glide, 

‘The boatman ty’d his boat to root of tree, 

And sung, or whistled there, right merrily— 

And every sound upon the ear that broke, 

‘The hour of rural relaxation spoke ; 

Nothing was seen, but comfort every where, 

And nothing heard, that seem’d the voice of 
Care” 


A thousand conflicting emotions rush 
upon the distracted mind of the moon- 
struck chief. Fear and tenderness agi- 
tate him by turns—On this spot he once 
reigned, the king of a brave and aflec- 
tionate people, and the scene he now be- 


holds of happiness and beauty only re- 


veinls him of his vanished pewer and 


glory—After a fierce and savguinary 
denunciation of revenge, 


“ he tura’d him to the glowing West, 

Where day’s last tints upon the light clouds rest, 
And turning, saw an aged pilgrim stand 
Beneath an oak, with rustic staff in hand, 
Who seem’d e’en like that day’s departing sun; 
As if his race on earth were almost run. 
Sudden the murd’rous tomahawk he drew, 
And, wing’d by vengeance, on his victim flew, 
But as he look’d upon tke old man’s face, 
There was a mild, and melancholy grace— 
A fearless resignation so divine, 
An eye that so forgivingly did shine, 
As stopt awhile the Prophet’s mad career, 
And made him pause ’twixt reverence and fear. 
He seem’d like patriarch of some distant age, 
Return’d awhile to linger on this stage ; 
Bald was his brow—so very deadly fair, 
As if no drop cf blood now mantled there ; 
A few white hairs, like flaky snow unstair’d, 
The reliques of a century remain’d, 
And his calm eye, as in a mirror, show'd 
The mild reflection of a mind subdu’d ; 
No boiling passion foam’d and eddied there, 
Av’rice, or gluttony, or selfish care, 
But all was ke the twilight's peaceful hue, 
When gentle skies in silence shed their dew. 

The Prophet gaz’d upon the bloodless sage, 
And reverenc’d the divinity of age ; 
Were he an infant still his blood should flow, 
For helpless babes to sturdy warriors grow ; 
But time can ne’er the old man’s strength restore, 
Or wake the sleeping vigour of four score.” 


A dialogue ensues between the reverend 
stranger and the prophet, in which we 
cannot but think the native sagacity of the 
last appears to considerable advantage. 
The invitation of the “pilgrim” to be- 
come a Christian, he scornfully rejects, 
and listens disdainfully to all the assur- 
ances of protection and assistance among 
the whites. 

The following speech is a fine and 
striking example of the force of savage 
eloquence, and its convertibility to the 


poet’s purposes. 


* ¢ Look !—if the waning lamp of thine old eye 
Gives light enough far objects to desery— 
Look, what a peacetul scene; how mild, how fair, 
Bares its sweet bosom to the cooling air! 
Canst see the noiseless wave unruftled glide 
Round yonder isle that parts its gentle tide, 
Whose fringed shore reflected in the stream, 
Like shadowy land of souls, far off does seem ? 
Dost see yon moon, like sky-hung Indian bow, 
Across the wave a line of radiance throw, 
‘Chat seems a silver bridge, perehance to guide 
‘The wand’ring soul across the rippling tide, 
Yo that fair isle, whose soften’d landscapes show 
So gveen and pleasant in the wave below ? 

‘ Think—hadst thou dwelt in such a smiling 

land, 

Cherish'd and cherishing a brether band, 
Not one of whom from foe did ever flee, 
Not one of but would have died for thee— 
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Think, hadst thou tasted all the pleasures here, 

That habit and long uses make so dear, 

All other modes of living but thine own, 

All other happiness to thee unknown, 

Still following up the paths thy father’s trod, 

Still worshipping thy father’s ancient God— 

‘Think, had some roving band of red-men came, 

And wrapt thy dwellings in wide wasting flame, 

With bloody might cleft down thy helpless race, 

And left thee without friend or biding place, 

Because thou didst not choose to roam the wild, 

And live the life so dear to Nature’s child— 

Wouldst thou—aye, wouldst thou then his merey 

raise, 

That he did lengthen out thy doleful days, 

And curse thee with a load of worthiess life, 

Reft of thy old associates, babes, and wile, 

Loathing the present as a bitter curse, 

Fearing the future, that still threaten’d worse, 

Yet bearing still to live, in hopes one day, 

The bloody debt with interest to repay ? 

Such was, such is, my lone and wretched lot— 

But what of that—in sooth, it matters not ; 

I cannot write my wrongs, nor make appeal 

To those who watch o’er other people’s weal, 

And if to Heav’n I raise the suppliant pray’r, 

And ask redress, I get no justice there, 

For as ye rule on earth, so in the skies 

Rules your great God, and all redress denies, 

‘Sce!’ cried he, as the trenzy caught his 

brain— 

© How theér white bones lie bleaching on the plain! 

Their shadows haunt me wheresoe’er | stray, 

Their howling shades still cross my tearful way ; 

1 have no other kindred now but these, 

} hear no other rausie i the breeze ; 

They call upon me in shrill disma! screams, 

They haunt my waking thoughts, my nightly 
dreams ; 

Whene’er [ stretch my hand, their cold, cold 
clasp, 

¥ feel like ice, within my shrinking grasp ; 

With shades I dwell, they haunt me every where, 

And howl for vengeance in the midnight air. 

Buried within this gloomy vault alive, 

Vainly to quit its mildew’d walls I strive, 

Condemn’d with worms and mouidering bones 
to bide, 

And ghosts that chatter as before they died. 

Gio—go in peace, ere yet thy limbs | tear, 

And cheat with halt a meal, some halt-starv’d 
bear!’ 


Tidings ofthe approaching war reach the 
- settlers—and all prepare for defence. The 
militia of the west assemble in arms, and 
set aut to mect the enemy. The muster- 
ing of the hardy volunteers is well de- 
scribed— 

*€ No steel-clad knights, but men with hearts of 

steel’’—- 

and the obscurity of their warfare with 
their savage foes, leads to some remark- 
ably just reflections on the inspirations 
of glory. 


“ Glory and Danger-ever are allied, 
Awd like twin eagles tower side by side ; 
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Rocky, and steep, and slippery to the tread, 

Is the rough path that wins the mountain’s head, 

Yet he who braves the dangers of the way, 

At every step attains a brighter day, 

Fach moment nears the pure ethereal skies, 

Each moment feels bis mounting spirit rise, 

‘Till gain’d at last, the proud yet dizzy height, 

He looks around, and sees a world in sight. 

The pure unvapour’d air that breathes around, 

New strings his nerves, as with elastic bound 

He lightly foots the mountain’s azure head, 

While far below inferiour mortals tread, 

Then sits him down beneath a laurel’s shade, 

And owns his painful labours all o’erpaid. 

So the high soul that lives for great renown, 

And pants on tiptoe for bright Glory’s crown, 

Must — through dangers, wrestle with hare 
toll, 

And face that death from which low souls recoil, 

Till he has gain’d the meed of deathless fame, 

Aud made hinself a universal name ; 

‘Then when he sits aloft upon the steep, 

And sees below him meaner mortals creep, 

Like grovelling reptiles crawling at his fect, 

Gazing in hope his lofty smile to meet, 

Dangers and toils, and hardships are forgot, 

In the dear splendours of his glorious lot. 

No marvel then, that as we look around, 
Such men in every age and clime are found, 
Siuce poets praise, and meaner scribes record 
‘The bloody triumphs of the conquering sword, 
That Terror’s awful banner high uniurl'd, 
And made a desert of one half the world. 

"Tis easy for a man to risk his life, 

When panting millions watch the glorious strife; 

If he prove victor, universal Fame 

‘Trumpets the deed, immortal is his name ; 

And if he fal, in Glory’s arms he lies, 

Amid a blaze of admiration dies, 

Like shooting star, whose most resplendent rat 

Beams forth when from her orb she darts 
away.” 


We honour the truly republicam spirit 
that breathes in the ensuing observa- 
tions—It is such as we wish to see inspire 
the soul of every son of America. While 
it beats in the bosoms of her ehildren, her 
liberty rests upon adamantine foundations, | 
and should it ever desert them, her free- 
dom aud happiness will be ready to fall at 
the same moment. | 


“Is it a fable—that in ancient times, 
The hardy Goths forsook their wintry climes, 
Lur’d by the hope of plunder, or beguil’d 
By tair ftalian fields that gavly smil’d, 
And like the locust-flight that hides the Sun, 
With famine and dismay the land o’errun /-—~ 
Is ita fable, that while lerdly pride 
Stood helplessly to view the carnage wide, 
Or skulk’d away to some secure retreat, 
‘Frembling the stout barbarian band to meet, 
Or refuge in its treasons vainly sought, 
And with its country, its own safety bought, 
Fhe tottering state alone supported stood, 
By men without one drop of noble blood ? 
VALERIAN, Propus, CLaubivus, stern and 

brave, 

And Diocietian, offspring of a slave! 
These propp’d the falling empire of the world. 
Arad bloody vengeance on the plund’rer burl a, 
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Nor sunk preud Rome, while lardy peasants 

sway'd 

’Twas the blood-royal that the Jand betray’d.” 
* * x * 


‘ Ifthen the poor, down-trodden, patient slave, 
Who has no freedom left, to lose or save, 
Will for a choice of masters stake his life 
In the wild turmoil of Ambition’s strife ; 
Fight for a worthless king, whose doating pride, 
His gallant feats m secret will deride, 
And when the hour of pressing danger’s-e’er, 
Treat him still worse then e’er he did before, 
Recall concessions made in peril’s hour, 
‘That check’d the gambols of his lawless power, 
And while the wreiched dupe the cheat bewails, 
him, a traitor, if the rascal rails— 
tfsuch can die for their dear native land, 
What may we not expect from Freedom's band, 
Who strive—not to prop up a sinking throne, 
Rear’d for the happiness of one alone, 
Whose sparkling diamonds are the peasant’s 

tears, 

Whose piliars, his long sufferings and his fears, 
But for those equal rights, kind Heav’n bestows, 
Which each one feels, and cherishes, and knows; 
That gen’rous plenty which their toil repays, 
And leaves thein something for long rainy days ; 
That Liberty in every age and clime, 
Idol of sages, theme of bards sublime, 
By headlong violence, too oft misus’d, 
By tyrants, and their minions, long abus’d— 
That cherub, deem’d an unsubstantial shade, 
‘Till here, contess’d by all, her home she made ?”" 


From the battle wecan only afford one 
short extract. It relates the exertions 
of the propliet, half-insane and half-he- 
roic, to insure victory to his countrymen. 


‘*The prophet seem’d by madness’ self en- 

slav'd, 

And through the fight like maniac yell’d and 
rav d, 

Invok’d the Indian spirits to his aid, 

And curs'd the coward who his god betray'd, 

Adjur’d, reproach’d, and threatened and be- 
sought, 

Like prophet preach ’d, and like a hero fought, 

Till with deep wounds all seam’d, and drench’d 
in gore, 

He fainting sunk, and yell’d and fought no more. 

That moment every savage warrior quail’d, 

And e’en the stoutest heart its master fail’d; 

Dropping their arms, they slowly left the field, 

‘Too hopeless now to fight, too proud to yield, 

And though our soldiers hung upon their rear, 

And mow’d them like the ripen’d harvest ear, 

They turn’d them not, but kept their wonted 

ace, 

With dangling arms, and melancholy grace— 

As men, who did not think it worth the strife, 

'Yo save the remnant of a worthiess life.” 


Our last quotation shall be the polished 
verses on Scotland and Scottish poetry— 
at the same time entering our protest 
against the verb ‘* bruit” in the first line. 


“Yes, rugged Scotia!—bruit us as you may, 
We love thy music, and thy melting lay; 
The echoes of our country know them well, 
And chant by heart the sot bewitching spell— 
Vhere’s not a lonely seat where maids retire, 
‘To nurse the fluttering flame of young desire, 
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Todream, and hope, and wish and fear the 
while, 

The long and listless evening to beguile, 

But at the sober twilight’s dewy hour, 

When all the geutler feelings pant for power, 

Has thrill’d respondent to thy melting strain, 

Dear to the courtier, scholar, bard, and swain : 

There’s not a voice in this new world, but loves 

To warble Scotia’s tunes, in vales and groves ; 

Nor breathes the mortal in this western sphere, 

That does not hold her Burns and Campbell dear, 

And owe to their bewitching minstrel power, 

The charm that sweeten’d many a weary hour.’ 


We have now concluded our analysis of 
the ‘“‘Backwoodsman,” and, by the length 
as well as number of our extracts, shown 
the high respect we entertain for the ge- 
nius of the author. As a descriptive poet 
we think he occupies a high rank, and 
on himself it depends whether he become 
one of event and character. The great 
and obvious fault of his poetry is the wil- 
ful introduction of low and vulgar terms, 
and this not infrequently in passages 
otherwise distinguished for their beauty 
and vigour. These it would be invidious 
to mention otherwise than cursorily. Yet 
there is another charge which it is our 
duty to bring against Mr. Paulding—his 
violations of grammar—neither shall we 
enumerate these; to a man of his powers 
it is suilicient to “‘ hint a fault,’ and we 
have no doubt that a second edition of his 
poem will present us with considerable 
improvement in these respects. 

There is one point on which we could 
wish to make a few observations—The 
desire and aim of American literati to 
produce a national poem or poems; and 
they seem to think that not effecting this, 
they do nothing. Now this, we esteem 
a most mistaken ambition. How many 
countries have produced national poems ? 
—but two in ancient, and in modern times 
(without indeed Dante be named as a na- 
tional poet) three; assuredly neither 
Tasso, Ariosto, nor Milton, can lay claim 
to the title, and Dryden abandoned 
the story of his country as unsuitable 
to epic strains—It is sufficient to the 
country, if the poem be the production of 
native talent—The identity of the subject 
and characters with the country of the 
author, we consider a matter of minor im- 
portance. G. 
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ArT. 2. Conversations on the Liblee—By a Lapy. 


HE mode of writing books of in- 
struction in the form of conver- 
sations, has recently become frequent, 
apon subjects which admit of familiarity, 
and require such repetitions and_plain- 
ness of speech, as a little depart from the 
established dignity of literary composi- 
tion. There is much prepriety in the 
plan, as it accords with nature and ex- 
perience. Oral instruction is that, which 
directly or indirectly communicates our 
best knowledge, and the greatest portion 
of it; for it may be plausibly presumed, 
that they who are the most eager in in- 
quiry, and the most acute in observation , 
who the most love books, and are the 
most devoted to them; who derive 
from study the greatest abundance of 
matter, and the strongest excitements to 
reflection, were first determined to the 
high cultivation of their faculties by the 
suggestions that fixed early attention, 
and directed the first studies; and which 
clearly pointed out, ghat the collective 
truth and wisdom of the library, is only 
the record of experience, and the mirror of 
nature; and that it serves to present, ina 
series of views, what individual observa- 
tion can never possess leisure, or other 
sufficient means to explore. Therudiments 
of science, and the leading facts of histo- 
ry, make indelible impressions upon the 
understanding and the memory, when we 
receive them first from the lips of an af- 
iectionate parent, or a patient teacher: 
and those elementary books, which dis- 
play them as thus communicated, are pe- 
culiarly attractive by their agreement 
with the affections and habits of the 
young. ‘ Conversations on Chemistry” 
and ‘ Scientific Dialogues” are in the 
hands of almost all juvenile students, and 
are read and enjoyed with the utmost 
avidity; and yet, they exhibit principles 
which are introductory to the deepest re- 
cesses of physical science, and command 
the assent of the most profound philoso- 
pher, as well as the admiration of the most 
youthful novice. 
Vor, 23 


The authoress of the little book before 


us, has followed the plan of these excel- 
lent models, and like them has illustrated 
her subject, so far as she goes, in a man- 
ner that will doubtless please and inform 
her young readers. The Bible—the book 
which every body possesses, which every 
body, who can read at all, does read, and 
which those who cannot read, hear read; 
which the pulpit expounds, which is distri- 
buted by wealth, and conveyed by compas- 
sionate piety to the abodes of ignorance, 
and the remotest parts of the civilized 
earth; the Bible still requires something 
besides its intrinsic value, something be- 
sides its multiplied commentaries to make 
it entirely intelligible It is so condensed 
—so full of matter and various meaning— 
embraces so many events, and such a long 
period of time—so many local and tem- 
porary cusioms—so much that is literal 
and figurative—that is external and spi- 
ritual—that is ritual and moral—nationa} 
and universal—that it needs great dis- 
crimination, to make such an interpreta- 
tion, as shall be thoroughly consistent and 
satisfactory to the mind; and shall in no 
respect exaggerate the relative impor- 
tance of one part or passage, at the ex- 
pense of the rest. Perhaps the deepest 
research has never completely effected 
this, and how obvious soever, many of 
iis commands are, much remains to be 
done, to make this venerable volume yet 
more interesting, and to diffuse its spirit 
more widely, by rendering its narrative 
clear. A little patient thought can easily 
trace out the thread of the history, and 
fkeep it entire. The common methed of 
reading the scriptures in broken parts, and 
of learning first its obscurest and most 
contested doctrines, instead ofits practical 
laws, leaving the mind in ignorance of the 
institutions and usages, the peculiar cha- 
racter of the people, and the distant region 
to which it relates, apart from its general 
application, may rationally account for 
that ignorance concerning the Bible, 
which is very great and remarkable, when 
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we consider, that it Is so universally 
known ina partial manner; and that its 
lanvuage is instantly recogaised by all 
who hear it. 

Iemales of piety and intelligence have 
long apprehended the necessity of familiar 
exnosition. While theologists of the 
other sex have been employed in collat- 
ing) various covies, in making different 
translations, in searching contemporary 
histories, seeking for, and displaying in- 
ternal and external evidences, and more 
than either, in fierce contentions and 
cruel] intolerance ; women have taken the 
Bible as they have found it, in their ver- 
nacular language, and with the same ac- 
ceptation as that, in which they receive 
and judge of other books. Doubtless they 
have often imbibed party feelings, made 
wrong inferences, and otherwise misused 
the scriptures ; but many have shown the 
best fruits of the faith, and some have la- 
boured with singular simplicity and sue- 
cess, to make this good gift of the great- 
est utility. 

About fifty years ago, Mrs. Chapone 
made the first attempt, with which we 
are acquainted, at definite instruction 
upon the reading of the Bible. She men- 
tioned the omissions proper to be made 
at a first perusal, traced the connexion of 
separated parts of the history, and com- 
mented upon the whole, with such ele- 
gance of stvle, ardour of piety, and 
soundne:s of reasoning, as have not fail- 
ed, it is confidently believed, to lead 
many to the enlightened perusal of a book, 
which had for its recommendation, the 
excellent judgment, the just taste, and 
the eloquent persuasion of such an advo- 
eate. Mrs. Chapone’s Letters on the 
{inprovement of the Mind are still read— 
have passed through many editions, and 
have been recently enriched by her po- 
etical compositions, private correspond- 
ence, and personal memoirs. This lady, 
and Mrs. Carter, are among the very few 
contributers, besides the distinguished 
principal of the Rambler, that have writ- 
ten in that work ; and what they have 
furnished is no way unworthy of the rest. 
Mrs. Chapone will be lope remembered 


with gratitude by those, whose various 
studies her excellent method has assisted ; 
and they take pleasure to find her labour, 
and her name, associated with some of 
the most eminent minds of her age; and 
to trace in her life the dignity and happi- 
ness, justly associated with her principles 
and her virtues. 

Since Mrs. Chapone, Mrs. Trimmer, in 
England, has devoted herself with great. 
success to make the Bible level to every 
rational age and capacity ; to show that it 
is intelligible as a law of duty, a system 
of faith, and a foundation of hope; and to 
male it the basis of historical knowledge 
—to introduce to us, and make us as in- 
timately acquainted with ancient Jews as 
with ancient Greeks—not to confine the 
popular knowledge of them to a few in- 
dividuals and episodes of the Old Testa- 
ment; but to show us the country they 
inhabited, the enemies they encountered, 
the evils they endured, the worship they 
observed, the law they broke—in short, 
all that is recorded of what they did and 
suffered. Her works are numercus ; some 
exclusively devoted to the doctrine and 
interests of her own church, the religious 
establishment of Great-Britain; but se- 
veral wisely adapted to the liberal objects 
of general education. She has written a 
beautiful and simple abstract of the whole 
Bible, embellished with appropriate draw- 
ings, for the use of children; a Bible, 
omitting the book of Job, the Prophecies, 
the Psalms, and all repetitions ; and lastly, 
a complete copy of the Old aud New 
Testament, with.illustrations and expla- 
nations to every chapter. 

It is to be regretted that these excellent 
books should pot be inown, and exten- 
sively diffused tm this country, where sce 
many sectarian and contrarient intla- 
ences, are operating in the form of ya- 
rious indigenous publications. Qur own 
literature, in all its forms, is of impor- 
tance in our estimation—so :nuch so, that 
we are jealous of its excellence ; we wish 
that it inay be correct and free from ab- 
surdities of all kinds; and we believe that 
one way to improve it is to import and 
circulate the best popular writings in the 
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tanguage, and to use them as models for 
ourown. We know that this has been 
done in some measure, and we hope that 
many books written with ability, and for 
the best purposes, may not be frustrated 
bv such originals among us, as are pro- 
duced with good intention, but which are 
not sufficiently intelligible and practical 
to have the force of well described ex- 
amples, or rational precepts. We are 
not of the opinion that the wide diffusion 
of rudiments, and of that class of books 
written for cursory readers, rather than 
for students, exalis the learning of a na- 
tion; but we do not believe that it at all 
lowers the standard of literary excellence, 
or retards the pursuit of the highest at- 
tainments. We do not believe, be- 
eause moderately endowed and practi- 
cally cultivated intellect is furnished 
with its appropriate nutriment, that the 
smallest diminution is made of that nec- 
tar and ambrosia, that wide ocean of rich 
and swect, and subtle and deep things. 
which is the celestial food—the eternal 
and inexhaustible resource of the immor- 
dal mind. While all men, in the present 
stage of being, cannot partake fully of 
the best pleasures and privileges of hu- 
man nature, we believe that there is for 
all a portion, which, tf many cannot dis- 
cern and claim, the more favoured of 
the race ought to communicate, and urge 
them to receive. We know that the 
multiplying of new perceptions, the ac- 
quisition of new truth, or the elucidation 
of old just notions of God, liberal, dis- 
criminating views of human rights and 
duties, employ the mind and increase 
virtue and happiness ; we know that no 
avocation does of necessity so employ the 
faculties that they can never find seasons 
for reflection; and we know that when 
they are fixed upon subjects worthy of 
them, the individual determines rightly 
between what degrades and what ele- 
vates his nature, and is deterred, for the 
‘ime at least, from wrong and debasing 
pursuits. We wish to see the humblest 
walk of life useful, innocent and happy— 
to see men in it governed by some other 
motive than mere habit—to give them 


something for thought and hope, beyond 
the business and wages of the day—to 
make for leisure hours, or moments, a 
resource, which in itself is durable, selid 
and exquisite, accessible to all. Such 
are motives that have called forth the 
condescending labours of many eminent 
minds; and we always feel a sentiment 
of gratitude in behaif of mankind, when 
we see any well! adapted work addressed 
to children, or to that part of society 
which carelessness or misfortune has ex- 
cluded from the bene‘ts of ample know- 
ledge. Many such books have been 
written by females, and though not ad- 
mirable for invention, are entitled to 
consideration, for the benevolence which 
produced, and the effect which follows 
them. 

American ladies are distinguished by 
their benevolent efforts for the relief of 
want, and the diffusion of knowledge ; 
and when to wise and generous institu- 
tions for these objects, they superadd the 
labours of the pen, we behold in our fait 
country-women such a character of be- 
neficence, refinement and intelligence, as 
places them ona level with those who 
have adorned the age in European coun- 
tries. Wedonot mean that there are not 
individuals abroad, v-hose elevation we 
must stl emulate, and toward which we 
must still look with upward gaze; but in 
the comparison we have made, the exira- 
ordinary genius and opportunities of two 
or three celebrated women may be fairly 
excluded. Our country can boast many 
females, who, though not elaborate ot 
outward show, are scdulous in the cultiva- 
tion of the mind; and in some of the 
finest efforts of genius, when compared 
with their own countrymen, may, without 
arrogance, contend with them for the 
prize. Ifa collection of American poctry 
were made; it is believed that two odes— 
one to Time, and another to Ocean, pub- 
lished at different perieds; the former in 
the Monthly Anthology, the latter in the 
Port Votio—the productions of a lady, 
aud characterised by the same richness 
of diction, splendour of imagery, energv 
and elevation of thought, would bear tke 
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palm from every other similar effusion of 
our western muse. 

Conyersations on the Bible,”’ unpre- 
tending in its claims, is so laudable in its 
purpose, and so respectable in its execu- 
tion, that we think the fair writer entitled 
not only to indulgence but to praise; for 
her little work is both useful and agreea- 
ble ; and we trust that young readers may 
learn from it, to add a knowledge of the 
Bible to that veneration which we all feel 
for it, before it can be understood. It is 
divided into five conversations between a 
mother and her children--each conversa- 
tion embracing one of ihe first five books of 
th Olt Testament. It exhibits obviously 


those memorable examples, 
are patterns for universal imitation, 
rovarniags to caution the people of all 


ty as the subtect 
admits, a law, in many of its observances 
nul and traus:tore, but well fitted to 

the poopie to whom it was 
and agreeimg in its spirit with 
universal obliwations. 

\¥e are pleased particularly with the 
manver in which the history of Joseph is 
introduced. It is necessary to the series 
of events that it shonld be related; and 
yet the narrator fears that it cannot be 
toucied without mutilation, and feels that 
any altered representation must he tar- 
nished by comparison with the inimitable, 
and perfect beauty of the original. It is 
that portion of scripture which least needs 
a single word to be said about it—which 
can least bear amplification or abridge- 
ment—which we have all read, under- 
stood, and felt without aid of comment 
or interpreter from our earliest years. 
There is nothing that we have seen re- 
presented by poetry, and assisted by 
stage effect, that was ever so powerfully 
addressed to the heart and the imagina- 
tion. What sweet and fresh tears have 
we all shed for Joseph—-with what appre- 
hension and exuitation have we followed 
his eventful fortunes.—So beautiful, and 
such an idol, we could not buat’ love him 
from sympathy with his old father, as 
well as for his own charms :—so hated and 
persecuted even to the skedding of his 
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innocent bleod, how did we detest his un- 
natural enemies,—how were we grieved 
to see him enslaved in a strange land, 
and how variously were we affected, by 
the calumnies and the honours that dis- 
tinguished him, by the changes in his 
fate, from the dungeon to the palace,— 
from the prisoner to the prince ;—with 
what pure satisfaction did we hear the 
words of his wisdom prevailing, and re- 
joice in the wide bounties of his munifi- 
cent hand ; and, more deeply felt than all, 
—how did we melt at the moving of his 
soul, when he suppressed, and when he 
gave vent to his sublime emotions ; when 
he embraced and forgave his murderers. 
and clasped one innocent brother, his 
mother’s ‘¢ son of sorrow,” to his great 
and generous heart-—-and how was our 
pleasure consummated, at the complete- 
ness of his felicity, when he made his 
whole kiadred prosperous and happy, 
supported the infirmity of his father’s 
age, and smoothed the pillow of his death. 

Such changes are enough of them- 
selves to gratiiy the love of the marvel- 
lous ; and such unity of design, and con- 
centration of causes in a happy result, are 
sufficient to excite interest even in a mind 
unatlected by virtue, and untouched by 
sympathy—but we think the writer of the 
Conversations has imputed the exquisite- 
ness of the feeling which this story in- 
spires to the true principle. 

“ To the fascinating power of such an as- 
semblace of endowments, without the alloy 
of a single vice, as much as to the affecting 
Vicissitudes of his fortune, we may ascribe 
the pleasure with which we contemplate 
the beautiful story of Joseph. Severely 
tried ina variety of circumstances, he was 
faithful. ‘The lustre of his piety augmented 
the splendour of a throne, and illumined the 
gloomy cells of a prison. Diligent and sub- 
missive in adversity—active and beneficent 
in prosperity—as a statesman—a son—and a 
brother—he was prudent, dutiful and gene- 
rous; diffusing blessings while he lived, and 
erecting for posterity a monument of tran- 
scendent virtue.” 


Some qualiiications, that are given to 
inferences most obvious to commonminds, 
are wisely suggested to vindicate divine 


Providence, and to moderate a feeling of 
indignation, which the Jews generally 
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excite through every period of their his, 
tory. They seem on a superficial view to 
be appointed as the avengers of an angry 
Deity, and to be employed for the exter- 
mination of every individual and com- 
munity that obstructed their path ; it ap- 
pears that their selfishness was authorised 
and exclusive, and that they were not 
required to practise the virtues of hospi- 
tality and general benevolence. One of the 
young auditors of the affectionate com- 
mentator on account of this mistaken im- 
pression which she has received, is sur- 
prised to hear of a stranger in the camp of 
Israel. ‘The mother takes this occasion 
to commend the system of the Hebrew 
jegislator. She says, 


« Not one of his laws bear an inhospitable 
aspect; on the contrary, a variety of pro- 
visions insured kindness and justice to the 
stranger who should either live in their cities 
or become proselytes to their religion.— 
‘Thou shalt not pervert the judgment of 
the fatherless, nor take the widow’s raiment 
to pledge. When thou cuttest down thy 
harvest, and hast forgot a sheaf in the field, 
thou shalt not go again to fetch it. When 
thou gatherest the grapes of thy vineyard, 
thou shalt not glean it atterward—it shall be 
for the stranzer, for the fatherless, and the 
widow,’ was the compassionate language 
in which they were commanded to consider 
the stranger as one of themselves.” 


To exculpate the Israelites in some 
measure, she remarks truly of them, that, 
‘Born and educated in slavery and amongst 
an idolatrous people, they necessarily 
partook of the moral debasement incident 
to that unhappy coendition.”” When an- 
other of the children expresses her doubts 
whether any human creatures, so signally 
blessed and preserved, could be so for- 
setful of their benefactor as the Israelites 


were, the mother observes that 


« They are, in common with all other of- 
reuders, ohiects of some lenity of judgment, 
and that thev did not widely differ from the 
~est of mankind in their conduct and feel- 
ngs. Self-love, my daughter, believe me, 
suggests your indignant doubt. The saine 
power preserves us; the same beneficence 
bestows our daily bread; and if we forget 


our obligations, surrounded as we are by all 


the comforts of social life, shall we question 
the existence of unbelief in the poor Israel- 
ves. detained in a barren desert °” 
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This is a good lesson in that charity 
without which we may give our goods to 
the poor, and our bodies to the flame, and 
be neither just nor generous. 

The writer remarks in the preface that 
she is encouraged in her undertaking by 
the indulgence granted “in our liberal 
times”’ to the productions of the female 
pen; and very justly observes, that “ the 
moral and intellectual sphere of women 
has been gradually enlarging with the pro- 
gress of the beneficent star ofChristianity.”’ 
This age of the world is unquestionably that 
in. which female influence has been most 
happily exerted, and generally acknow- 
ledged; but we are not among those who 
believe, that in civilized society, this half 
of the species has ever been greatly and 
peculiarly defrauded of its true power 
and real felicity. We know and feel that 
the lot of mortal existence is often a few 
and evil days; that it frequently ahounds 
in vexations, oppressions, and iniuries; 
and that in all ages, though a great por- 
tion of mankind have enjoyed external 
competency, and many domestic and so- 
cial comforts, yet we know that slaves 
have laboured without hope; that poverty 
has pined without relief; that soldiers 
have bled without just cause; that merit 
has lanruished without encouragement, 
that guilt has triumphed, and innocence 
has suffered; that ignorance has degene- 
rated into crime; and punishment has 
destroyed many whom lenity might have 
preserved. We believe that women have 
had their participation of these calamities, 
but not a disproportioned part: and we 
reason from the testimony of history as’ 
well as from observation. 

Madame de Stael has remarked that: 
the Greeks did not understand nor reve- 
rence the female character; that Homer, 
the earliest historian of their manners, 
makes the young Telemachus, taught by 
heavenly wisdom herself, speak disre- 
spectfully of his mother. We remember 
two instances recorded in the Odyssey, 
in which the prince interfered with his 
mother’s will: once when she checked 
the song of Phemius; and once when she 
offered to dispose of his father’s arms 
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This arrogance was not unnatural to a 
young man jealous of personal rights, and 
at an age which spurns at a counter-in- 
fluence, even if it be that of a mother 
and aqueen. From the general charac- 
ter of Homer’s narrative, it can hardly 
be expected that he should celebrate the 
genius or virtues of women. If the epic 
muse should commemorate the achieve- 
ments of this age, would the graces of 
the drawing-room, and the virtues of the 
fire-side wreath their roses and myrtles 
round the sceptre of power, or the gar- 
Jand of victory? Yet this great poet has 
not been unmindful of the peaceful as 
well as the martial character of his age; 
and has shown that there existed affec- 
tions and virtues, which partially recom- 
pensed the ravages, and allayed the fierce 
passions of the barbarian warriors. The 
esteem which women enjoyed, and the 
infuenee they commanded, is amply ex- 
hibited in the Odyssey, not only in some 
charming examples, but in those gencral 
expressions which indicate the sentiment 
entertained by the men. The suitors, 
without regard to decorum in their ac- 
tions, were not insensible to female merit; 
they declared that the soul of Minerva 
dwelt in the breast of Penelope; that 
Greece abounded in rich and beautiful 
women, who were yet surpassed by her 
in the attraction of more alluring virtue; 
and Minerva anticipates the growing ex- 
cellence of Telemachus, from the here- 
ditary infusion of materval character. 
The whoie court and kingdom of Al- 
cinous, displays a fine state of society, of 
arts, of happiness, and of manners—of 
manners that derived their refinement 
and their charm from the delicacy and 
dignity of women, and the deference with 
which they were regarded. The discre- 
tion of Nausicaa, and the modesty of her 
conversation, is not at ail exceeded in 
modern society ; and the elevation of her 
mother’s-character, and the effect of it, are 
still more conspicuous. She was not only 
the partner of the throne, admitted to 
equal sway, the benetactress of the mise- 
rable, the arbitress of the contentious; 
but “the public wonder and the pmblic 
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Jove.”” Nor are we surprised when we 
read the result of these eminent qualities— 
the felicity and the improvement of the 
people who cherished them. 

« How swect the products of a peaceful reign! 
The heaven-taught poet, the enchanting strain, 


The well fill’d palace, the perpetual feast, 
A land rejoicing, and a people blest.” 


So true it is that the exaltation and in- 
fluence of female character is exactly 
commensurate to all that adorns and il- 
lustrates the perfection of civilization. 

The ascendancy of an individual female 
over one of the most accomplished and 
powerful of the Athenians, and through 
hin over the state, is well knewn. Even 
in Sparta, where arbitrary institutions 
were fitted to counteract all genuine 
sentiment, women had their authority. 
‘¢ My son,” said the Spartan mother, as 
she gave the shield to his youthful arm 
when he went to battle, ** return with it, 
or upon it.” The veneration the son 
cherished for his mother, must have fur- 
nished the motive to this injunction, be- 
cause her happiness was concerned in his 
glory, and made a part of it; she spoke 
confidently and with force; she was not 
a creature ignorant and unfeelinz—over- 
looked and unhonoured. She knew and 
felt the genius of her country; and she 
could only have done so, as she was che- 
rished by its protectors and admitted by 
sympathy to the pride of its fame. 

Two revolutions of Rome originated 
in the jealous susceptibility with which a 
proud people regarded female honour. 
The excesses of brutal tyranny, with all 
its abuse of Jaw, and insolence of manly 
spirit, were patiently endured, till impu- 
nity encouraged guilt to assail matron pu- 
rity and virgin innocence; then “ a thou- 
sand swords leaped from their scabbards,”’ 
and cut off every vestige of the name 
and the power of the execrable offenders. 
Nor are there wanting other instances of 
high consideration for the sex: the re- 
monstrance of the matrons to Coriolanus; 
the love of Brutus for Portia; the grief 
of Cicero for the death of Tullia, are 
among the most affecting of our recol- 


leetions, The Jewish history celebrates 
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the courage, the wisdom, and the politi- 
cal capacity of its heroines; it represents 
them, too, in a more endearing light—as 
inspiring affection which toiled without 
weariness; exhibiting hospitality and cour- 
tesy, not shamed by modern manners; 
friendship which followed the fortune, and 
adopted the country and God of its object; 
devotion clothed in humility, and glowing 
with zeal; all that is ardent in patriotism 
and lovely in domestic life. 

Christianity doubticss is eminently fa- 
vourable to women; but for them alone 
Jesus came not to propound a new law to 
his countrymen—it did not astonish them 
that women were objects of his mercy,aids 
to his cause, and friends of his heart; it 
was not strange to them. that he loved the 
sister of Lazarus, or that Mary of Magdala 
was the first to whom he showed himself 
alive again. 

The ages which have succeeded, have 
produced women of great talent—of that 
species of talent which distinguishes men, 
which they acknowledge, and by which 
they are governed. It may be asserted 
that political management and influence 
are not the highest distinction of the hn- 
man mind; that its attainments and its 
productions, the arts it has invented, and 
the sciences it has developed, are its true 
boast; and that there is, in these respects, 
no comparison of number or of excel- 
lence between the sexes. This is un- 
doubtedly true; but the defect of num- 
bers among eminent women, may be at- 
tributed to the different direction and des- 
tination of female mind, rather than to 
inherent inability. Women have exlu- 
bited no parallel powers to Shakespeare, 
to Michael Angelo, or to Sir Isaac New- 
ton; but we know not al! the excitements, 
all the external facilities that have aided 
the internal impulse of these exalted souls. 
Nor do we know al! the counteracting 
influences that may have impeded the 
daring flight, the expanded thought, and 
the palpable exhibition of an equal ora 
kindred talent in the female sex. 

We cannot but agree with a writer, 
who is acknowledged by every class of 
mind that comes within the comprehension 
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of her talents to have taken her rani 

with the very first of our contemporaries, 

that the acknowledged and diffused influ- © 
ence of women over literature has been 

the most powerful agent of its extension ; 

and that the first rewards of female dis- 

cernment are more important to the de- 

velopement of mind, than the superadded 

aids without them. One of the greatest 

scholars and most admired authors of the 

last century, has declared his venerable 

aunt to have been the mother of his mind— 

the individual whose various knowledge 

always excited and gratified his curiosity; 

and who, indulging him in the freedom of 
discussion and of thought to which he 

was inclined, and which led him to the 

independent inquiry and persevering stu- 

dies on which his fame rests, has laid so- 

ciety under an obligation for his eminence; 

and he has taught us to honour his sensi- 
bility no fess than his ** good aunt,” un- 

derstanding that her name always called 

forth tears from his gratitude. 

We have no doubt that where circum- 
stances divert the female mind from ordi- 
nary avocations, leave it to the inspira- 
ticns of fancy, or direct it to pursuits of 
science, it will be found equal to the first 
inventions, and the most profound know- 
ledge. In this opinion we have the hap- 
piness to coincide with some of the most 
enlightened men. We remember that 
the philosopher, whose deiineation of the 
laws of intellect has caused his writings 
to be termed * the natural history of the 
human mind,” has classed the daughter 
of Sir Thornas More along with-her fa- 
ther, Erasmus, and other great men of 
their age; and that the first of our living 
poets has acknowledged * Otway’s, Rad- 
cliffe’s, Shakespeare’s, Schiller’s art,” to 
be one, and to have the same power in 
impressing his imagination. 

The facts we have enumerated are 
perfectly well known; but they do not 
appear to have their genuine efficacy in 
confuting an opinion that the female mind 
has not been, and is pot properly appre- 
ciated and developed: we do not believe 
that it is universally ; but we believe that 
the disadvantages from which the sex 
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suffer, are fully balanced by disadvanta- 
ges peculiar to the men; and that the 
melioration of their condition and the 
elevation of their character, depends 
upon moral and social causes, operating 
through the whole mass of society. We 
are sensible that the present system of 
female education requires radical reform; 
that more uniform methods, and more 
definite objects are necessary to produce 
the best results; that the ornamental parts 
of education should not be neglected, but 
be even more laboriously and scientifical- 
ly pursued than at present; that talents, 
various knowledge, and liberal-views are 
requisite in teachers; that discipline, 
manners, and certain connexions make 
only part of their qualifications ; and that 
taste, accuracy, and philosophical ar- 
rangement, should be considered indis- 
pensable in instruction. And we could 
wish to see this most important business 


of life freed from the shackles of adven- 
titious opinion, and private judgment; 
and regulated by the most enlightened 
and disinterested influence alone. We 
know that the true destiny of women, 
like that of all rational beings, is to cul- 
tivate all their faculties; and that the 
more completely this is done, the more 
capable they are of adorning and enjoy- 
ing all the relations of domestic life; and 
are fully of opinion, that *‘ If women are 
devoid of knowledge, destitute of an ele- 
gant education, and literary taste, they 
are a nuisance and not an ornament to 
society ; they introduce only slander, and 
insipid gaiety, which eflectually banishes 
sensible men from their society, and re- 
duces the assemblies of the drawing-room 
to young men who have nothing to do, 
and young women who have nothing te 
say.” 
R. E. 


Arr. 3. The Genera of North American Plants and a Catalogue of the Species te 
the year 1817. By Tuomas Nerractz, F. L. S. &o. &c. 2 vols. 12mo. Phila- 


de'phia. 1818. 


NOTHER work on the general bo- 
tany of the United States, has made 

its appearance under the above title, and 
we perceive with much satisfaction that 
it is superior in many respects to any 
other yet published on either side of the 
Atlantic ocean. Michaux’s and Pursh’s 
Floras, although professedly intended to 
illustrate the species rather than the ge- 
nera of plants, were at the time of their 
publication, each a synopsis of the genera 
actually known by their authors; but 
the discoveries and improvements made 
since in American botany, have left much 
to add to their labours. Muhlenberg’s 
Catalogue was also intended as a generic 
manual of the plants of North-America ; 
but it is in a peculiarly concise shape, not 
always well calculated for practice. 
Rich’s Genera of the Plants of the United 
States was merely a compilation, and not 
grounded on actuai observations. Ea- 
ton’s Botany of the Northern States, and 


Elliot’s Botany of the Southern ones 
were Calculated merely as local works. 
A good work on all the genera of the 
United States, was therefore a desirable 
acquisition, and it is such a labour that 
Mr. Nuttall has attempted. How far he 
has succeeded in fulfilling our expecta- 
tion will be the subject of our inquiry. 
Impartially devoted to the cause of sci- 
ence, and the progress of knowledge, we 
shall endeavour to notice with due praise 
what Mr. Nuttall has done, and if we 
find that a portion of his labours is not cal- 
culated to aid those objects, we shall not 
hesitate to censure, and to point out those 
parts that we may conceive to be erro- 
neous in themselves, or likely to ead into 
error. 

On perusal of this interesting work, we 
were in the first instance peculiarly 
pleased by the neatness of its execution. 
its appropriate plan, convement shape, 
and cheap price; qualities seldom unitec 
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in modern scientific labours, which are 
too often swelled by pride into thick 
quartos, at the expense of the purchaser, 
without any material advantage. These 
qualifications, united to the adoption of 
the English language, and the vulgar 
Linnean system, throughout the work, 
will probably entitle it to the character of 
a popular manual. The author informs us 
in his preface, that it was in deference 
to public opinion that he adopted them ; 
but we rogret that such a deference was 
carried too far; as it has obliged him to 
change altogether the plan which he 
would otherwise have pursued in the elas- 
sification of cur plants. Mr. Nuttall is a 
zealous admirer of natural affinities; he 
hasio some instances added much to our 
knowledge of the peculiar affinities of 
some renera, and he evinces a partiality 
ior the beautiful results of an inquiry in- 
to the philosophy of botany. He might 
therefore have greatly increased the value 
of his work, by displaying in it the series 
of natural order, and families already de- 
tected in the United States, and bringing 
a knowledge of them to a level with the 
understanding of siudents and amateurs; 
but he has preferred the convenience of 


the sexual system, because it is generally 


taught, as yet,among us, and its false bases 
are more easily recorded in the memory 
of common readers. We forbear to en- 
Jarge on this subjeci, else we might have 
tvv much to say; but we cannot dismiss 
it without remarking that if every writer 
shoul! follow this cxample, no improve- 
ment would ever be adopted ia science, 
and knowledge would remain stationary. 

Ve are greatly surprised to find the 
iullowing passage in Mr. N.’s preface. 
* The great plan of natural aflinitics, 
sublime and extensive, eludes the arro- 
gance of solitary individuals, and requircs 
the concert of every botanist, and the 
exploration of every country towards its 
completion.” If every attempt to collect 
the knowledge acquired by the exertions 
of observers, is to be styled an arrogant 
attempt, when natural affinities and the 
unprovement of botany is the ultimaic 
edject, then the first botanists of this are 

Vor. 
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cannot escape the unputation of arre- 
gance, which is now cast on them by 
Mr. N. ; and Linneeus, Adanson, Necker, — 
Scopoli, Jussieu, Decandoelle, Rebert 
Brown, Cassini, Rafinesque, &c. who have 
all laboured, or are yet labuuring, to give 
us a complete plan of natural orders, 
must be censidered as arrogant writers! 
Happily po enlightened botanists will as- 
seut to this assertion, and we wish it may 
have escaped Mr. N. inadvertently ra- 
ther than consciously. 

We perceive that this work is very far 
from deserving the title of a mere compi- 
lation, like so many of its kind; but is 
the result of the practical observations of 
the author since 1809. 

We may therefore deem it a valuable 
addition to botanical knowledge, when- 
ever the author has had an opportunity to 
observe the genera and species he men- 
tions; but this has net always been the 
case, and im such an extensive country as 
ours could hardly be expected. Mr. N. 
has been a great traveller, as every 
practical botanist ought to be; he has 
visited particularly the region watered 
by the Missouri, and has ascended that 
noble stream as far as the Mandans. His 
discoveries in that quarter are recorded in 
this work; some of them had been com- 
municated to, and published by Pursh, in 
his Flora; but they now appear in # 
more correct form. We regret, however, 
that Mr. N. takes so little notice of Mr. 
Bradbury, who visited the same river at 
the same time, and made also many in- 
teresting discoveries, several of which 
have been published by Pursh, and some 
are now described by Mr. N., and we are 
acquainted with many more, unnoticed by 
either of them, and totally new. Most 
of the new Missouri plants of Mr. N. 
had also been colleeted by Mr. Brad- 
bury; but this fact is unnoticed in this 
work, while it ought to have been re- 
corded, ia justice to Mr. Bradbury’s 
zealous exertions and modest merit. 

Our author evinces in some instances 2 
striking neglect of the labours of some 
previous writers, which were evidently 
within his plan. He has. for instance, 
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omitted all the new genera of the Flora of 
Louisiana by Robin and Rafinesque ; 
those of Desvaux, Decandolle, &c. and 
those mentioned in former numbers of 
this work; or he has given them new 
names, thus encreasing the confusion of 
botanical nomenclature. We shall not 
attempt to state otir surmises on this sub- 
ject; but, whatever may have been Mr. 
N’s motives, they ought to have been 
stated, since a total silence might induce 
us to believe that he was ignorant of such 
accessions te our knowledge, or unwilling 
to notice them; cither of which suppo- 
sitions reflects no credit on hin. 
Reassuming our perusal of his work, 
we find that.it is not a mere description of 
our genera; but an enlarged survey of 
them. After the botanical English names 
of each genus follows a correct definition 
of it. in the style of Jussieu, with obser- 
vations on the habit and peculiarities of 
it. Next a catalogue of the species 
known, or supposed to be known, to the 
author, including many new ones, of 
which full descriptions are given; and 
lastly an account of the number and ge- 
ography of the foreign: species belonging 
to the same genus. Therefore the whole 
includes a more correct account of our 
genera than had ever been published. 
The additions to botanical knowledge 
conveyed by this work are various, and 
include the discovery and establishment 
of many new genera and species, new ob- 
servations on old genera, the introduction 
of some genera as American, and some 
remarks on the properties of plants seat- 
tered throughout the work. About twelve 
genera are introduced in the American 
Flora which had been already detected 
elsewhere by other botanists ; they are 
Phyllactis, Persoon, 
Bruchmannia, Saquin. 
Polypogon, Derf. 
Pennisetum, Richard. 
Orthopogon, R. Brown. 
Danttonia, Decand 
A cilops, L. 
leria, Pers. 
Groous, L. 
Trivonella, L 
Crinum, 


Vulall’s North American Planis. 


Philoxerus, R. r. 
Borkauasia, Munch, &c. 


Forty new genera are proposed, some 
of them very properly, and even on new 
plants ; but one half of them have recciv- 
ed objectionable names, and more than 
twelve are not new, since they had al- 
ready been established under dilffe- 
rent names. It must be a matter ot 
great regret that so many authors are 
daily increasing the perplexity attending 
the delightfu! study of botany, by propo- 
sing new genera without endeavouring to 
become perfectly acquainted with those 
established already, whence so many ge- 
nera acquire two or three names; but in 
such a case, the anterior name, if good. 
must always prevail. Another source ci 
great confusion is, that diferent genera 
receive very often a similar name from 
different authors; in this last case, the 
first genus established must retain the 
name, and the second receive another. 
These are invariable laws, end these whe 
do not know them, or do not attend to 
them, are not to be considered as bota- 
nists. It wiil not avail, as a pretext to 
frame bad names, that many eminent 
authors are falling every where into the 
same predicament, and that seme of them 
begia to think names of so liltle impor- 
tance thal they scarcely attend to the 
rules of botanical nomenclature; this 
haneful error must be corrected, and the 
useful fabric of universal botamical no 
menclature must not be feft to fail into 
new chaos, similar to, or worse than tha: 
from which Linnzus retrieved it. What. 
ever be at present the confict cf opinions 
on the subject, we shall at all times stand 
advocates for the purity of nomenclature, 


' since we consder the whole science of 


botany as intimately connected with it; 
and whatever be the annual accretion of 
bad names, we do not despair of extrica- 
tinge the science from the chaos of their 
synonymy, and we are satisfied thata pe- 
riod must come when good names and 
previous names must prevail over bad 
names and secondary natnes, and these 
latter be echminated for ever. 

Tie real new genera introduced by 
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Mr.N. are Enslenia ! Pterospora, Ortho- 
carpus, Polypteris, Balduina! Those 
detached from former genera are very 
numerous; they are generally founded on 
accurate observations and are very distinct 
from those genera, from which they are 
now separated with great propriety. Mr. 
N. has, however, thought proper to apo- 
logize for these innovations to those who 
deem improper any improvemet.n pro- 
posed by real observers, although it is 
by such gradual improvements that the 
sciences acquire maturity and perfection. 
We should shave seen with more satisfac- 
tien an apology for the adoption of unwar- 
rantable bad names, or for the old genera 
given as new. We shall indicate these 
errorfeous names, or genera, by this marli ! 
ovis 

Leptandra! ! separated from F’eronica. 


Ertocoma, — Stipa. 
Uralepsis, — Aira. 
WV indsoria, — Poa. 
Ovydenia, -- — Eleusine. 
Colloinia, — Phlox. 
-Indrocera!! — — Solanum. 
— — Asclepias. 
Stylandra, _ — Asclepias. 
Chondrocarpus, — — Hydrocotyle. 
Crantzia, — Dao. 
Mrigentt, --- Do. 
— Smyrniun. 
-Vahonia, — Berberis. 
CGyromia, — Medeola. 
! — Andromeda. 
— Sedum. 


Diamorpha ! 
Stylophorum — Chelidoniwn. 
— Laimiwn. 

— Bartsia. 

— Orobanche. 
— Clecme. 

— Gomphrena. 


— Glycine. 


Synandra, 
Fuchroma, —- 
Epifagus!!! 
Stanleya ! 
Op/lotheca, 
Wistaria ! 


Brachyris, — — Solidago. 
Prichophyliin, — —- Actinella. 
“Leptopoda ! — Galardia. 
Ictinomeris ! — Coreopsis. 
Triphora, — Arethusa. 
Vipularia ! -- —~ Orchis. 
Carya! ! —- Juglans. 
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Maclura ! ! —- Xorylon, the 
[same. 
Sheperdia ! ! Hippophae. 
About ten sub-genera are also pro- 
posed, many of which might, with pro- 
pricty, have been marked as genera, they 


are : 


Strepsia, sub-genus of Tillandsia. 
Euosmus, — Laurus. 
Gymnocaulis, —~ — Orobanche. 
Atalanta, — Cleome. 
Canotus ! — Erigeron. 
Chrysopsis! — — Inula. 
Eustemia — — Solidago. 
Microstylis, — — Malazis. 
Aplectrum! — Cerallorhiza. 
Ptilophyllum, — — Myriophyl- 
[lum, &c. 


The whole number ef genera enume- 
rated in this work is about nine hundred ; 
and no cryptogamious genera are given 
except the ferns! We are exceedingly 
surprised to perceive, that, although the 
author’s aim is to give us a complete ac- 
count of our genera, he has omitted at 
least one hundred and fifty of them wel! 
known to us, among which are to be in- 
cluded about twenty naturalized genera. 
While we see in this werk the genera 
Lolium, Stemerocallis, Arctium, &c., 
which are evidently naturalized, and giv- 
en as such, we look in vain for Borrago, 
Nigella, Brassica, Symphytum, V esicaria, 
Anethum, Molucella, Althea, Tragopo- 
con, &c. which are in the same predica- 
ment! About twelve genera, mentioned 
by Muhlenberg as natives of the southern 
states and Florida, are likewise omitted ; 
such as Tuchsia, Amyris, Coccoluba, Sc- 
suvium, Maurandia, Clusia, Tordylium 
Swictenia, &e. 

The following American genera of va 
rious authors appear to have escaped Mr. 
Nuttall’s notice, or to have been neglect- 
ed by him, although equally good, as any 
of his new genera ; many more may be 
in the same situation unknown to us a‘ 
present. 

Podosemum, Desvaux. 
Campe/osus, Desv. 
Craphephorun, Desy. 
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Elytrigia, Desv. 
Cephaloxis, Desv. 
ELuzula, Decandolle. 
Verillaria, Eaton. 
Tovara, Adanson. 
Lophiola, Sims. 
Lachnanthes, Elliot. 
Schwertia, Mirbel. 
Tulipa, L. 
Spurtium, L. 
Sideranthus, Fraser. 
Phiyltodoce, Sims. 

Besides all the new genera of the Flora 
of Louisiana, Rafinesque, anJ this journal, 
to the number of nearly one hundred ! 

Respecting these it may, perhaps, be 
proper to state, that they cannot have es- 
caped the notice of the author; we are, 
therefore, at a loss to conceive why they 
have been neglected. At all events, the 
fact stamps a character of imperfection 
and illiberality on the otherwise valuable 
worls before us, and its value, as a gene- 
ral manuel of our genera, is thereby 
greatly diminished. The Flora of Loui- 
siana was published by Robia, in 1807 ; 
and a translation in English and Latin, 
wherein all the new genera and species 
it contains are exactly named and cha- 
racterized, was published in New-York 
in 1817. That work is therefore a ne- 
cessary supplement to this. The Euro- 
pean genera 4canthus, Peucedinum, and 
retia, were introduced, for the first 
time, in that Flora as American ; and the 
tropical genera Chrysophy/lum, Lantana, 
and Cassine, as natives also of the Uni- 
ted States. About thirty-two new ge- 
nera and ten sub-renera were established 
in the same Flora, which are in vain 
looked for in Nuttall’s work, and among 
them the genera Arnoglossum, Bradbu- 
rya, Darwinia, Diototheca, Diplonyr, 
Dysosmon, Karpaton, Lascadium, Mnesi- 
teon, Onosuris, &e. deserved particular 
attention. We find besides these a pre- 


vious genus Ens/enia different from the. 


second Enslenia of Nutall, a genus FHico- 
rius identic with the Carya of Nuttall, 
&. ! 

We have established, or proposed, -at 
aifferent times in this journal, several 


new genera, seme ef which Mr. Nuttal 
has adopted, but wiih different names - 
we refer particularly to our review of 
Pursh’s Flora, and may quote for in- 
stance our Odostemun, called since by 
Nuttall Wahonia! our Torylon, the Ma- 
clura, N! our Lepargyrea, called Sheper- 
dia! our Cerunthera, called Androcera! 
&e. We assert, and any candid botanist 
will assent, that the lonour of establish- 
ing and naming new genera and species 
belongs to those who first have the saga- 
city to observe or detect them, and the 
ability to give them the frst good names ; 
priority of publication deciding in case of 
apy equivocal circumstances. Itis under 
such evident rules and acknowledged 
principles that we lay claim to the genera, 
of which we have hinted the propriety, 
and for which we have proposed good 
names. We shall consider, in future, 
whoever shall attempt to deprive us of 
our discoveries and previous names, by 
disguising our gencra under different 
names, as plagrarists, and treat them as 
such, exposing their unwarrantable con- 
duct to the public at large, and the lite- 
rary community in particular ; unless we 
have satisfactory evidence that the au- 
thors of such attempts were totally una- 
ble to acquire a previous knowledge of 
our labours; in which case we shall ex- 
pect that they may be willing to retract 
such posterior names, coming in conflict 
with ours, as soon as they may become 
acquainted with then; but, if they should 
refuse it, or neglect it when apprised 
of their errors, we shal! deemourselves at 
liberty to expose therm in the only light 
that such a conduct deserves. 

The following genera are those to 
which we now lay claim, as having been 
propused in our former reviews of botani- 
cal works, or established in our vanous 


papers : 

Tristola. Polanisia. 
Leparsured. Aplostemon. 
Amphicarpon. Bigelowia. 
Nemopanthus. Dimesiu. 
Pachistima. Polathera. 
Ceranthera. Torylon. 
Osmorhizea. Ademariun: 
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Leplemon. Gailarion. 
Odeslemon. Baldwina. 
Meotris. Machriden. 
Criosanthes. Polycodium. 
AImblirion. Leptamnium. 
Thalesia. 
Sigiliaria. Disynantiies. 


Arillaria. Piilepida. 
Styrandra. Raiibida, &c. 
Clintonia. 


And many more will be now proposed in 
the course of our ultimate remarks on the 
work before us. 

Our name is well Known to all the bo- 
tanists of the United States, and they are 
all aware that our labours and those of 
C. $. Rafinesque are identical. We, 
therefore, take the liberty to lay a further 
claim, in his name, to all the genera 
which he has published in the Flora of 
Louisiana, and to the following, published 
long ago, (in 1808 and 1814,) in “ The 
New-York Medical Repository; in 
‘*The Mirror of Sciences; and in the 
‘* Account of Discoveries in Zoology and 


Botany.” 

Phemeranthus. Cerophera. 
Phyllepidum. Odonectis. 
Achroanthes. 
Triclisperma. Shultzia. 
Dicarphus. Purshia. 
Actycum. Diphryllum. 
“oloyctum., Tsotria. 
Druparia. Actized. 
Hexorima. Gaissenia. 
Crafordia. Triadenum. 
Bivonen. Megotrys. 
Phorima. Unisema, &c. 


All that ts requested of our future wri- 
ters is, that they should deal with us, as 
they wish to be dealt with, and not ne- 
vlect the mass of new discoveries and im- 
provements which it has been in our 
power to lay before the public; they 
ought not to be deemed ihe less worthy 
of attention because they are commonly 
clothed in a plain Linnzan garb and style ! 

The same observations and claims ap- 
ply equally to species. We calculate 
thet about one hundred and fifty are now 
‘utroduced as new by Mr. Nuttall, in ad- 
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appears that scarcely one hundred have 
really been discovered by him; about 
thirty have been communicated to him 
by Dr. Baldwin, Dr. Stuve, Messrs. Col- 
lins, Fraser, Whitlow, Bradbury, &c. and 
more than twenty had been described be- 
fore by Robin, Bigelow, Muhlenburg, 
Elliot, or Rafinesque, and ourselves! Yet 
they are introduced, in the work befure 
us, as new, and under new names! The 
number of species, described by former 
botanists, and omitted in the total enu- 
meration of the species of each genus, 
amount, on an approximate calculation, 
to about four hundred, iecluding those of 
the Flora of Louisiana! 

Among the real additions made to our 
number of species, and now introduced 
by our author into notice by descriptions, 
we may enumerate the following : 


Gerardia 3. 
Artemisia 4. 
Erigeron 3. 
Pentstemon 3. 
Orobanche 3. 
Houstonia 1. 
Lysimachia 1. 
Evonymus 1. 
Gonolobus 1. 
Asclepias 1. 
Ascyrum 1. 
Dracocephaluin 1. 
Castanea 1. 
Lobelia 3. 
Dentaria 2. 
Alyssum 2. 
Orobus 2. 
Psoralea 2. 
Viola 2. 
Rotbollia 2. 
Paronychia 2. 
Atriplex 2. 
Rhezia 2. 


G. Aster. 6 species. Cactus 3. 
Inula 3. Silene 2. 
Solidago 3. Prinos 1. 
Orchis 3. Lilium 1. 
Ocnothera 7. Evythronium 1. 
Scutellaria 4. Trillium 1. 
Polygala 8. Pyrolal. 


Seymeria }. 
Lupinus 
1. 
Polygonum 2. 
Pyenanthemumn 
Hudsonia 2. 
Vernonia 2. 
Liatris 3. 
Psoralea 2. 
Hedysarum 
Glycine 2. 
Tephrosia 
Krigia 2. 
Carduus 2 
Cacatlia 2. 
Triiulus 
Jussica 1. 
Aronia 
Ruius i. 
Delphidium 1. 
Lathyrus }. 
Parictania |. 
Lespedeza 1. §c. 


Having now gone through a general 
litton to the genera; bnt among these it survey of this work, we shall endeavour 
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jo analyse in and prgceed to 
state our observations, remarks, and cor- 
rections. in the order of matter, as we 
bave done in our review of the Flora ot 
Pursh. In dome so, we are to lament 
shat we must curtail therm exceedingly 
else we should surpass err usual limits ; 
and we shall be compelled to confine our- 
selves as much as possible to the generé, 
rather than the under investiya- 
von. 

1. Ry Mr. Wuital’s account, the Tha- 
Mia dealhata does not really belong to that 
rrenus ; if really so, it may be ealled Ala- 
vacarya deatbata. 

2. Hippuris vulgaris” N. is the 
oolyphyla, V1. of Louisiann:. 

3. Only two species of Cadlilrwhe are 
enumerated, while there are, at least, se- 
ven American species known tous! The 
curions C. terrestre of Raf, is omitted. 

4. Veronica officinalis, and b. Serpy!- 
‘folic, are stated as naturalized ! which is 
evidently wrong; boiu plants have been 
feund by us, in the deepest woods, and on 
tlie mountains of the interior. 

5."The G. Lepiandra was proposed in} 805 
by Kafinesque, under the name of 
fistachya ; this name havimg been given to 
another genus of Australian plant, must 
be changed into Eustachya: the name of 
Leplandra might have been adopted, if it 
had applied; but, as it means minute sta- 
tina, and they are not minute, it is quite 
erroneous. We have seen the second 
American species of this genus, which we 
oak Eustachya purpurea, and which was 
unknown to Mr- Nuttall. 

6. The Catalpium cordifolia, is cer- 
tainly a native of the banls of Ohio, where 
we have scen it; and Robin has found it 
in Louisiana, at Atakapas. 

7. Alonarda ciliata oust form a new 
zenus, which we call Blephilia, distin- 
by an unequal calyx. 

&. The species of Collinsonia, with four 
-tamima, form the eenus ov the 
ML. bud. unnoticed bv Nuttall. 

9, J achnanthes of ought to have 
neen adopted mstead of Dilatris. 

10. Why was Syena preferred to the 


nreytan svame 


li. Sehotlera of Schreber, and Hele- 
yandrd of Beauvais, are agair united 
with Leptanihus, which is incorrect. 

2. Calamagyrostis, an abominable 
name, composed of two others, Calamu: 
and Agrusiis, is adopted! but Aimmyrsine, 
which ts exactly in the same predica- 
ment, is net. Lt has been changed inte 
by Rafinesque, in the Princi- 
pies of Somiology. 

1G. vhulacanthus, of Elliott, a good 
name, 1s shortened into Auluria, without 
the least necessity or propricty. 

i4. The four genera separated from 
the extensive genus Panicum, are adept- 
ed with propricty. Pennisetum, Ortho- 
pogon, Cynodon, and Digitaria ; but why 
is not Ceresia adepted also? why is Eri- 
anthus left as a sub-genus of Saccha- 
ruin 

15. Uralepsis, must be spelled Uralepis, 
we had called this genus Drplocea ; but 
Mr. Nuttall liaving published it first, we 
give up our claim to it. 

16. We feel positive that the Stipa par- 
mfiora of the Missouri is not identical 
with the species from Larbary. 

17. floleus Jragrans is the type of our 
genus Dimesia, with It. monticola of 
Digciow, which is omitted here, as well as 
nearly all the species published by Dr. 
Bigelow. 

8. Sesleria dactyloides rust form a 
peculiar genus by Mr. N’s. own account, 
it may be called Buihbilis. 

19. The species of the G. Uniola, with 
three stamina, must form our genus Tri- 
stole, or at any rate a sub-genus. 

20. Monocera, Elliot, is adopted; but 
there is already a genus of shell of the 
same name, it must be changed into Mo- 
nathera, which has the same meaning. 

21. Lepturus, R. br., is in the same 
predicament ; there is an old genus of 
insect of the same name: it must be 
changed into Leplocercus, having the 
same meaning. 

22. Mlymus hystrix must be called 
-tsperclia echidnea, being a peculiar ge- 
nus and species, next to dsp. hystrix of 
iiumboldt, 
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America, }s very distinct from the Smyrna 
specics. See the Flora of Missouri. 

24. Lecheais very wrongly put in 7'r?- 
undria ; that genus belongs with Hudso- 
ne, to the natural family of Cistid’s. 

25. The Plantago gnaphalcde-, N., 
was called by Bradbury P/. dasyurvs, and 
the Pl. Pustlla, N.,is the Pl. bradhuri of 
Pursh.~ 

26. Centaurella, of Michanx, is again 
introduced under that defective name, 
without even mentioning that it was call- 
cd (previously) by the good name of Bar- 
fonia, Wild. ! 

27. Obolaria is perhaps correctly shown 
to have stronger affinities with Gentiang 
than with Orobanche. 

28. Symaplocarpus of Salisbury is odont- 
ed; Rafinescue had hinted, simce 1608, 
that it ought io forma pecniiar genus. 
which he called and of which 
there is another species in Siberia; but 
as the name of Salisbury is better, it may 
be retained. ‘The same may be said of 
Coplis, Salisb., which was called Chryza@ 
by Raf. 

29, The natural affinities of the renera 
Hamainelis, Coimptonia, and kothercila, 
are properly stated by Mr. Nutall. 

30. The Lex 
now called Myvinda myrtifolia by N., 
but it belongs to neither genus: we 


myrsmites of Purch, is 


deem it quite a peculitr renus, and call 
t Pachistiia. 

Ol. Her Canadensis, 
but our new e«cnus .“emopanuius, belong- 
ine to the natural tribe of Rhaimnoides. 

32. Lithospermum latifolium, Batschia 
fongijflora, and B. decumbens, N., must 
form a peculiar genus Cyphorinda, distin- 
guished by having five protuberances at 
the mouth of the corolla, gibbose inside, 
hollow outside. 

33. Cnosmodium, a wrong aame of Mi- 
Osmoditm was substi- 
Sprengel has 


is not an Tex, 


clawx, is adopted: 
tuted, in 1808, by Raf. 
since given it the name of Purshia, which 
hadalready been anplied to another genus. 

34. The species of Phacelia which 
have a double capsule, one within ano- 
ther, and bearded Stamina. mest form a 
N.G. Eindiplis. 


35. The two subgenera of Laystimachia, 
must receive the names of a and 
Vummularia. 

36. Why is Pyxidanthera united again 
with Diapensta, while the propriety of 
the union is considered doubtful ? 

37. The characters distinguishing the 
grcnera conrolrulus and Ipomea, reside in 
the capsule, and not in the sitgma, as 
sapposed by Mess. Filliott and Nutall. 
The American species of these genera 
recuire a radical reform. We are ac- 
qcuainted with at least seven distinct ge- 
nera blended in those two: the additional 
ones are, Calistegia, Hemidia, Ornithos- 
perudt, Stylisma, and Cylidoun. 

48. Ipomopsis is changed into Ipome- 
ria, an equally absurd denomination: 12 
was ealled Brivivellia, by Rafinesque. 
long aro. 

39. ndrocera, N., was called by ut 
in our review of the Vlora o3 
erg” anterior to Nuttall’s works. 

. Physalis somnijcrum is a native of 
ii jonas of Sicily, Candia, and Barbary, 
vnd by no means naturalized there. 

Nicotiana quadrivatvis is a pecu 
liar sub-genus er genus, which we call 
Codylis. 

42. Mr. N. gives credit to Mr. Rafi- 
nesgue fr having discovered the Drosera 


filiformis, and described it first, instead ct 


Pursh, 
plant and name. 
no afiinity with it, 
to this genus: which has been proved by 
Brotero, in his Flora Lusitanica: he re- 
fers it to Spergula. 

43. Mr. N. las only six species of I%- 
fis; we are acquainted with more thar 
twenty species or sub-species. 

44. Why is the .dmpelopsis united te 
Cissus, while the propriety of the re- 
unlon is obviously doubtfai ? 

45. Wola bicolar? is distinct from the 
Muropean species: it must be ealled 
tenella. The I’. concolor belongs to the 
genus Hybanthus. 

46. Ceanothus herbaceus, Raf., (C. pe- 
renne, Pursh,) is omitied. 


who has pilfered from him the 
The Dr. lusitanica las 
and dees not delone 


Cofastrus Ludlaius erows in 
siann. See 
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43. A genus has been dedicated to 
Ensten inthe FI. Ludov. 1817; the ge- 
nus Ensienia of Nutall must, therefore, 
he changed into .2mpelamus, meaning 
sand-vine. 

49. Gentiana amarelloides has yellow 
flowers, and grows in Kentucky, &c. It 
is quite distinet from G. quinguefiora, 
‘omitted or blended with it by Nutall,) 
which has blue flowers and grows in 
Pennsylvania, &c.; we have seen both. 

50. The American species of G. Sani- 
exla, form the genus Triclinium of Fi. 
Ludoy. 

51. Ammi capillaceum must form a 
peculiar genus, by Mr. Nuttall’s own 
description: we have called it Ptilim- 
nium. 

52. Uraspermun, Nutt., is our Osmor- 
hiza, aprevious aud better name, since 
there is already a genus Urospermuim, of 
Mecandolle. 

53. Atriplec arenaria was described 
previously by us. : 

54. Rhus aronaticus is our Lubadium, 
a peculiar genus. 

55. All the species of G. Hypericum, 
with an unilocular capsule, belong to the 
genus Sarvthra, such ‘as HM. canudense, 
parvifiorum, &e. 

56. Mahona, Nutt., is our Gdostemon, 
a previous and better name. The gar- 
dener Macmahon did not deserve the 
dedication of a genus. 

57. The three North American species 
of Pontederia belong to the genus Uni- 
senda of Raf. Mr. N. has confirmed Mr. 
h.’s discovery that their fruit is a one- 
sided utriculus, and that they form, there- 
fore, the type of a new natural family. 
The name of Pontederia must be left to 
chuse species which have a three celled 
capsule. 

58. Why is not the name of Lophiola 
aurea adopted, instead of Conostylis ame- 
ricana, since it is not a Corostylis ? 

59. Smilacina, derived trom Smilaz, 
is our Sigillaria; and Polygonatuin, de- 
vived from Polygonwn, our Ariflaria: 
no correct botanists will doubt that our 
names are preferabic. 

9. We havo changed the had name 


Crypla, Nutt., into Cryptina: that genus 
hes no striking with Elaine, 
but many essential cnes with Clavtoniu, 
and another new genus whieh we cal! 
Leptrina. 

61.-Flverkea tics no veal affinity with 
the Portu/acecus, but belongs to ene ot 
the sections of the extensive tribe of 
Euphorbiaceous, or rather to anew family. 
along with Ga/enia. 

62. Helonias angustifolia, and. proba- 
bly, dubia and H. musi forr 
a peculiar genus: we cal! it Cyanctris. 

63. Triglochin palustre, and Tr. tri 
ancrum, must evidently become a nev 
genus: we shail call it 7’ristemon. 

6.1. If Gyromia is distinet from Wedcaga, 
how much more our Clintonia, the Dra- 
cena boreadis of Aiton, from cither Dru 
cena or Sigillaria ? 

65. Tritium siylusem, N., must evi- 
dently form a sub-genus, or rather a ge- 
nus. Wecall it Delostylis. 

66. The real 2/isma plantago of 
Europe, does not grow in the United 
States. The 2. subcvordata, Raf., A. 
triviatis, Pursh, and 4. parviflora, Pursh, 
are varicties of 9 peculiar American spe-~ 
cies, for which the anterior name mighi 
be retained. 

67. Lilium pudicum is neither a Lilium 
nor a Triiidlavia, but a peculiar genus. 
We have called it Amblirioa. 

68. All the American species of G. 
aesculus belong to the G. para, or ra- 
ther Pavianu. 

69. Nutall has twenty-one species o} 
Ocnothera ; we know many more Amer'- 
can species of that fine genus. His new 
species must be compared with those o} 
the Flora of Louisiana; some of them 
may even belong to the N. G. Pleuran- 
dra and Onosvris of said work; and his 
O. serrulata appears to be the type of 
another new gehus, which we shall name 

70. Vaceinnvum hispidulum, Mx., ov 
Caultheria serpyllifolia of Pursh, is now 
called Oxrycoccus hispidu/us by N. This 
perplexity evinces that we are right, 
when we consider it as belonging tu nei- 
ther vents. We eall it 
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it differs especially from Oxycocus by its 
oxcite corolla. 

71. Why is not the genus Phyllodoce 
mentioned and adopted ? 

72. Arbutus uva-ursi is a second spe- 
cies of the genus Mairania of Necker, 
different from the European plant of the 
same name. 

73. Four species of G. Andromeda are 
separated, to form a N. G. Lyonia; but 
this name was given to a previous genus, 
in 1808, by Rafinesque; we shali there- 
fore call it Xolisma. The 4. calyculata 
appears to form another genus or sub- 
genus, which may be called Eo/epta. 

74. The genus Hypopithys of Dillen is 
rightly re-established; and it is shown 
(hat it forms, along with Monotropa, Pte- 
vospora, and Schweinitzia, a small natu- 
ral family, next to the genera Pyrola, 
Chimaphila, &e. 

75. Why is not Lieophyllum of Per- 
soon adopted ? 

76. Dioneais the type of a new natu- 
ral family, next to Monotropa, Drosera, 
Aldrovanda, Roridula, Reseda, &c., hav- 
ing some affinities with all of them; but 
searcely any with Surothra. 

77. We doubt thet the Cytisus rhom- 
bifolius, P., belongs to the G. Thermop- 
sis, R. Br., (changed wrongly into Ther- 
, 4a by N.) but we rather think it a new 
genus, next to Virgilia; if so, it might 
be called Scolobus. 

78. Dianthus armerioides, Raf., 
again given as D. armeria. 

79. The species of G. Silene, with 
one celled capsule, must belong to the 
old genus Otites. 

80. Stellaria elongata. N. belongs to 
our genus Bigelowia, unnoticed by Nut- 
tall, and Arenaria pepleides forms our 
genus Adenarium; it had been called 
formerly Stonckenya, but by the confusien 
which prevails at present in nomencla- 
ture, that name has been applied to seve- 
ral genera, and cannot be retained here. 

81. Cerasteum glutinosum, N., is the 
C. nutans, Raf., a previous name. 

82. Bartonia of Pursh and Nuttall, 
has been called by us Vuttalla, the name 
of Bartonia must be left to the first genus 

Vor. 1y.—No. syr, 
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that received it ; whoever shall not admit 
this, can only act againt his own convic- 
tion of right, and must be influenced by 
some secret motives. 

83. The American species of G. Ly- 
thrum, belong to at least four distinct ge- 
nera, Lythrum, Parsonsia, Decodon, and 
Philexia. 

84. Only eleven species of G. Rosa are 
mentioned; we are acquainted with double 
that number at least, native of the United 
States. 

85. For Befaria, read Bejaria; for Cau- 
linia, Cavolinia, &e. 

&6. Helianthemum is identical with He- 
fianthus, it was proposed to change it into 
Anthelis, in having the same meaning, by 
Rafinesque, in Chloris Etnensis, 1813. 

&7. Thetirst discoverer of the Talini- 
um leretifolium was Mr. Marshall, instead 
of Dr. Darlington, who detected it near 
Westchester, in Pennsylvania: Rafi- 
nesque observed it there likewise in 1803, 
and le has made a peculiar genus of it in 
1808, by the name of Phemeranthus, the 
calyx and stigma being different from 
Taliniun. 

88. Podophyllum, Jeffersonia, Actea, 
-Vacrotrys, &c. must form a new family, 
Acteides next to Papuveraceous. 

39. Nymphea, Nuphar, Sarracenia, &c. 
will form another new family .Viympheides 
next to the foregoing, differing by a mul- 
tilocular fruit. 

90. Lewisia is only allied to Semper- 
vivum in habit; it belongs to the family of 
Portulaceous. 

91. Macrotrys, Raf. (Actea racemosa, 
L..) belongs no more to Cimictfuga, than 
Consolida, Tournef., to Delphidium ! 

92. Calthaparnassifolia Raf. is adopt- 
ed instead of C. ficaroides, Pursh,a poste- 
rior name. It is noticed that Adzium tri- 
florum and Asclepias viridiflora of Raf. 
and P. were first described by Rafinesque. 

93. Gaissenta verna, Raf. is however 
named T'rollius laxus, without reference 
to the first and better name. 

94. Ranunculus fascicularis,’and R. 
saniculeformis of Muhlenberg and Bige- 
low, are omitted. although common from 
Boston to the Missisippi. 
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95. The wrong name Cyamus, Salisb., is 
admitted instead of the good old name 
Nelumbium ! There is an anterior genus 
Cyamus among the Crustacea established 
by Latreille. The wonderful JV. codo- 
phyllum Fi. Lud. ; is unnoticed ; we have 
observed the real M. pentapetalus with 
white flowers. 

96. The American species of Styssopus, 
belong to a peculiar sub-genus or genus 
Vileckia, Raf. 1808. 

97° Synandra grandiflora, N., is our 
Torreya grandiflora, published .befure we 
knew Mr. Nuttall’s name, which may 
deserve the preference as more signifi- 
cant, although not quite unexceptionable. 
But it is also the Lamium hispidulum of 
Michaux, of which Nuttall was not aware, 
since he has also enumerated this lest 
name under the genus Lamium. 

98. Zapania nodiflora of Europe and 
Africa, is different from ours ; they both 
belong, with some other species, to the 
genus Bertolonia, Raf., differing from Za- 
pana by the calyx and corolla. 

99. Collinia, N. or rather, Colliniana, 
was first discovered by Dr. Muller in 
Pennsylvania, and he detected two spe- 
cies, which Dr. Muhlenberg took for 
Herpestis rotundifolia and H. cuneifolia. 

100. Why are Gerardia maritima and 
Amaranthus pumilus, Raf., marked as new 
species, while he is acknowledged as the 
discoverer and publisher of them ? 

101. Epifagus is an absurd name, half 
Greek and half Latin, with the name 
Fagus entire. It had been called Leptain- 
nium by us long ago, in a monography of 
the family of Orobancheous, where Gym- 
nocaulis, N., was called Polyclonos, and 
the O. uniflora, Thalesia uniflora. 

102. Cakile Americana, N., is not a 
new species ; it was described in 1814 by 
Dr. Bigelow, and called by the better 
name of Edentula. 

103. Lepidium virginicum belongs to 
the genus Dileptium, Fl. Ludow. where 
several other species are described. 

104. Why is Barbarea adopted, and 
not Caprel/a of Ventenat ? Both genera 


are equally goad. 


105. Arabis thaliana, N., not L., is our 
A. parviflora. 

106. Stanieya N. had been called Po- 
dolobus by us in Flora Missurica: the 
name was better. 

107. Atalanta, N..subzenus of Cleome, 


is a real new genus, as well as our Pola- 
nysia, whose type in the Cl. dodecandra, 


and of which no notice is taken. 

108. Lobelia siphilitica, must form a 
sub-genus; it may be called Siphilaria ; 
its characters are similar to those of the 
Decemium and Legouzia, in the genera 
Hydrophyllum and Campanula. 

109. Malope malacoides of Carolina, 
must be different, in all probability, from 
the Italian plant of the same name. 

110. Why is Cyrilla adopted, while 
Malacodendron and Franklinia are not? 
They are all equally good genera. 

111. Diclytra is mentioned, but not ad- 
mitted, because Corydalis fungesa con- 
nects it with other species ; but that spe- 
cies is the type of an intermediate genus, 
called long ago 4dlumia, by Rafinesque, 
in Med. Repository. 

112. Triclisperma, Raf., Mirror Sc. is 
unnoticed, although its type Polygala 
paucifolia is totally distinct from Poly- 
gala. 

113. Piswm maritimum, N., is not that 
of L.; it must be called P. dasigynum. 
Vicia cracea. N., is in the same predica- 
ment; we have called it V. craceotdes. V. 
mitchellt is omitted. 

114. Amphicarpa and Macbridea, of 
Elliott, are adopted: we had proposed 
similar names before. 

115. Wistaria, N., has been called 
Thyrsanthus, by Elliott; a much better 
name. Dr. Wistar being neither a bota- 
nist, nor a naturalist, did not deserve the 
dedication of a genus. 

116. Marshallia, Wild., is adopted in- 
stead of Trattenikia, Pers., andPersoonia, 
Mx., as being the anterior name. Why 
not do so in all imstances ? 

117. Many sp. of G. Artemisia belong 
to Absinthium, and Abrotanum, old ge- 
nera of Tournefort, restablished by Ven- 
tenat, &c. 
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118. Gnaphalium plantagineum, form 
eur G. Disynanthus. 

119. Many sp. of Conyza belong to the 
G. Gynema, Lud. 

#20. The sub-genus Chrysopsis, N., 
(Inula, L. and Aster, L.) was named 
Diplogon in F). Missurica, and adopted 
by usasa N. G. ; that name is preferable, 
since some species have white flowers ! 

121. Most of the sp. of G. Senecio be- 
long to the G. Jacobea: the S. hieracifo- 
must form a sub-genus Plileris. 

122. Starkea-pinnala belongs to the 
genus Sideranthus of Fraser, unnoticed 
by Nuttall. 

123. Phaethusa, read Phaethusia; for 
Tetragonotheca, insert Gonotheca. 

124. Leptopoda, N., is a wrong name ; 
there is already a genus of fish of the 
same name. Leptophora must be sub- 


stituted. 
125. Balduina, N., is in the same case ; 


we have proposed a genus of that name 
already. Nuttall’s genus must receive 
the new denomination of Endorima. 

126. The natural group proposed un- 
der the name of Galardiae, must be styled 
Helenides, from Helemium, the oldest and 
most euphonous name. 

127. Rudbeckia columnaris is the type 
of our genus Ratibida ; R. purpurea, of 
our G. Lepachis : many other genera are 
blended with Rudbeckia. 

128. Actinomeris, N., ought to be 
shortened into Actimeris, so as to pre- 
clude any collision with Actinia. 

129. Listera convallarioides, is proba- 
bly the G. Diphryllum of Raf. in Med. 
Rep. The sub-genus Microsiylis is cer- 
tainly his G. Achroanthes. 

130. Tipularza, N., is inadmissible, be- 
ing derived from T'ipula. We shall sub- 
stitute the name of Anthericlis. 

131. Cypripedium arietinum, is our G. 
Criosanthes. 

132. Aristolochia sipho, must form a 
peculiar genus, with all the sp. having 
an unlabiate flower : we shall call it /so- 
tvema, meaning equal opening. 

133. The extensive genus Carex, must 
at least be divided, all the species having 
three stiemas, wit fora: on C. itm. 
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134. Why admit yet Crotonopsis ! and 
Oryzopsis ; instead of Leptemon and Di- 
lepyrum ? substituted by Rafinesque. 

135. Why change Purshia into Ptilo- 
phyllum ? 

136. Carya, N., was named Hicorius, 
by Raf. in 1808; in 1817, no notice is 
taken of it. Carya is inadmissible, be- 
ing a radical Greek name, contained in 
Caryocar, Eucarya, Tricharia, &c. 

137. latropha stimulosa is Bivonea, 
N. G. Raf. Mirr. Sc. 1814. 

138. Maclura, N., has been described 
by us under the anterior and better name 
of Ioxylon, which must be retained. Two 
fossil substances have lately received the 
name of .Maclurite, a shell and a mineral ; 
this last will probably retain the denomi- 
nation, being more appropriate to the pur- 
suits of Mr. Maclure. 

139. Sheperdia, N., was proposed by 
us under the better and anterior name of 
Lepargyrea ; and the gardener Sheperd 
does not deserve the dedication of a genus, 
by all accounts. 

140. Udora, N., (E/edea, Mx.) was 
named by us Philotria, a good significant 
name: we do not know what Udoza 
means. 

141. To the unlucky names of Struthi- 
opteris, Scolopendrium, and Pteris, we 
have substituted, long ago, Plertlis, Glos- 
sopteris, and Phyllitis. 

142. Myosotis scabra, N., app. appears 
to be our Lithospermum tenellum, disco- 
vered in New-Jersey in 1803. 

We have now concluded this elaborate 
survey of Mr. Nuttall’s labours. We feel 
an uncommon satisfaction in having per- 
ceived that so much has been added by 
that worthy botanist, to our former know- 
ledge of our genera and species, while we 
regret that he has (through oversight pro- 
bably) left us so much todo yet. We 
advise every botanist that may attempt 
to follow his steps, to be very careful, lest 
they should fall into the same mistakes 
and inaccuracies which we have been 
compelled to correct. If they take the 
trouble of comparing attentively his Ja- 
bours, with those already published or 
announced by all the American and Eu. 
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ropean botanists, they will probably de- 
tect a great number more, which have 
escaped our attention, or which we have 
been obliged to omit, for sake of brevity. 
We repeat that we lay claim to all the 
improvements and names which we have 
now, and at various former periods, pro- 
posed and published. We do not com- 
pel any one toadopt them; when they do 
not, they prove merely their want of judg- 
ment and liberality ; but when they may 
become convinced of the necessity of their 
adoption, let them give us the credit to 
which we consider ourselves entitled ; if 
they should not, and should endeavour to 
conceal! them under different names, they 
must abide by the consequences of such 


an unwarrantable conduct; and we shail 
at all times deem ourselves at liberty to 


- stigmatise their procee:lings with the ap- 


pellations that they will deserve. 

We understand that Mr. Nuttall is new 
engaged in exploring some of our west- 
ern regions, particularly the Arkanzas ri- 
ver, for botanical researches, in which 
undertaking we heartily: wish him all 
the success imaginable. We have no 
doubt that he will continue to increase 
our knowledge of plants, and if he should, 
in some future work acknowledge and 
correct the errors which we have point- 
ed out in this, we shall then consider his 
ingenuousness cqual to his knowledge. 

Cc. S. R. 


Art. 4. .Musica Sacra: or, Springfield and Utica Collections united : consisting of 
Psaim and Hymn Tunes, Anthems and Chants ; arranged Jor two, three, or four 
Voices, with a Figured Base for the Organ or Piano Forte. By Tuomas Hasv- 
1NGs and SoLomon WARRINER. 8vo. pp. 276. Utica. William Williams. 1818. 


The Musical Reader, or, Practical Lessons for the Voice ; consisting of Phrases, 
Seclions, Periods, and entire movements of Melody in Score. To which are prefixed, 
the Rudiments of Music. Compiled principally for the use of Schools, by one of the 
Editors of the ** Musica Sacra.’ 8vo. pp. 80. Utica. William Williams. 1818. 


HE design of the ‘‘ Musical Reader” 

is sufficiently apparent from its title. 
Although principally intended as an in- 
troduction to the ‘* Musica Sacra,”’ it is 
also bound in a separate form, for the ac- 
commodation of schools and singing socie- 
ties at larre. The practical lessons, 
which constitute three-fourths of the 
work, are judicious!y selected, and ar- 
ranged in such a manner as to conduct 
the learner, by progressive steps, from 
the simplest intervals of melody, through 
all the varieties of time and modulation, 
io those refinements in vocal execution 
which complete the education of the cho- 
ral performer. These lessons are inter- 
spersed with entire pieces of harmony, 
chiefly selected from the best authors, 
which correspond in difficulty to the pro- 
gress made by the learner, and exemplify 
successively whatever is requisite to the 
correct and expressive performance of 


sacred music. The plan of instruction 
unfolded in the Musical Reader is in some 
respects new; and we think it decidedly 
preferable to that generally adopted by 
our musical teachers and compilers, in 
which, after a few lessons for tuning the 
voice, the beginner is immediately carried 
forward to a promiscuous collection of 
psalmody. In this way he prematurely 
fancies himself an adept in musical nota- 
tion; the idea of returning to his rudi- 
ments becomes irksome; and if he does 
not continue ever after in that stage of 
musical childhood which requires the aid 
of leading strings, and can make its way 
over a page only by spelling half the 
words, he at least remains ignorant of 
those nicer details, to the knowledge of 
which music owes its highest effects. Con- 
sidering how large a portion of the com- 
munity prize this art as the source of some 
of their most Inpecent and refined plea: 
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sures, and its importance as an auxiliary 
to public and private devotion, the preva- 
lent neglect of musical rudiments is too 


_ serious an evil to pass unnoticed. it 


places the most refined productions of 
foreign composers beyond the reach of 
our vocal performers ; it impairs the style 
in which the rest is executed; and it oc- 
casions a totaNy unnecessary waste of 
time. As our singing societies are now 
senerally managed, every new tune, if at 
all difficult, is either learned by rote from 
the leader, or is decyphered at the ex- 
pense of much time and labour. A fifth 
part of the time frequently employed in 
this way, if judiciously directed to the 
elements of musical notation, would ena- 
ble the performer to read music at sight. 

Mr. Hastings does not profess to have 
discovered any royal road to the art of 
singing. He makes no pretensions to the 
secret of those notable handicrafts-men, 
who manufacture finished French scho- 
lars in thirty lessons—turn off fifty-two 
sets of well-made penmenina year—and 
want but a process of six months standing 
to produce complete proficients in all the 
arts and sciences. Far humbler than 
these are the claims ef our author. On 
the contrary, if is the object of his lessons 
to keep the young musician in the atti- 
tude of a learner much /onver than has 
beon generally done. At the same time, 
he is willing to indulge the impatience 
which learners naturally feel to become 
performers, and to relieve the tedium of 
a dry series of lessons, in themselves un- 
meaning, by an occasional movement of 
harmony, adapted to their proficiency. 
We do not mean to imply that in all this 
there is any thing very original, or any 
thing which would not naturally enough 
occur to a person of ordinary experience 
and reflection. An analogous system has 
been long in use for teaching music on 
keyed instruments. We only wonder 
that the same plan has not been applied 
more effectually to the teaching of vocal 
music ; and that a work as well adapted 
to the object as Mr. Hastings’ has not 
earher appeared. 


To the lessons. sre prefived rudiments 
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of musical notation. These, as the work 
is not designed to supersede oral instruc- 
tion, are given with brevity; yet, in ge- 
neral, with sufficient clearness to be intel- 
ligible without such instruction. As it is 
intended for the use of those who are 
merely desirous to qualify themselves for 
the correct performance of sacred music, 
it cannot be expected to contain a com- 
plete account of the subject. We are 
not so unreasonable as to look for any 
thing more, in a publication of this nature, 
than corresponds with its original design ; 
yet there are several particulars in which 
we think, that without any sensible addi- 
tion to its bull, it is susceptible of consi- 
derable improvement; and we suggest 
them chiefly with the hope that a work 
which is to circulate as extensively as we 
trust this will, may be rendered as com- 
plete as possible in a future edition. 

The subject of modulation is not treated 
sufficiently at length, and, we fear. in 
some respects, not with sufficient oct- 
ness. Inthe practice of singing bv »..‘e, 
the names become so closely od 
with the degrees which thev denote. 
when accidental sharps or flats oceu> in 
the course 0f 4 strain, it becomes indisoen- 
sable that the names should be chanerd, 
in order tiat such sharps or flats may be 
correctly sounded. If, for example, ina 
strain on the natural key, major, a sherp 
occurs on the 4th above the key-note, the 
key now hecomes that of one sharp, the 
key-note is a Sth hirher than before, ani! 
the note before.called sol, now becomes 


fue. Wf the names are not shifted, it wil! 


be just as dificult to change the key with 
the voice, as to perform a piece which is 
wholly set to the key of one sharp, when 
the kev-note is called so?, the note below 
it fine, &e. Let any one who wishes te 
be satisfied of this, take a melody to the 
sounds of which he has not been familiar. 
ized, and attempt to sing it by shifting 
the names so as to make the key-note sod, 
or mi. Tle will soon find himself involved 
in inextricable confusion. The difficulty 
is precisely the same in singing modulat- 
ed passages of any length, if the names 


are continued unchanged. It is imposs1 
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ble to sing correctly a modulated passage 
which is at all protracted, (especially if 
the key and mode are both changed toge- 
ther, or if digressions to more than one 
related key take place before the princi- 
pal one is resumed,) without knowing the 
key-note of that passage, and referring 
the other notes to it as a standard. But 
if the names are not so arranged as to 
make faw the key-note when the mode is 
major, and /aw when it is minor, it will be 
equally difficult to retain any distinct im- 
pression of the key.* 

~ The necessity of a change of names 
being acknowledged by all who under- 
stand the subject, it becomes important 
that a uniform method of doing it should 
be universally adopted. Two methods 
have been recommended by the most in- 
telligent compilers of rudiments in this 
country, which in some respects differ. 
Holyoke and Hill, among others, treat a 
change of key by accidentals precisely as 
if the new key were the original one; or 
as if it were expressly denoted by a new 
signature. However transient the modu- 
lation, they would call the new key-note, 
if of the major mode, faw, and if of the 
minor, /aw ; and shift in a corresponding 
manner all the other names of the scale. 
They even require this change to be 


* For this reason, among others, we are de- 
eidedly of opinion that the new musical notation 
introduced by Mr. A. Law, and partly copied 
by Little and Smith, can never come into gene- 
ral use. That it affords some facilities for the 
acquisition of the plainest psalmody is admitted ; 
although its relative simplicity is much over- 
rated by its author. But by furnishing distinct 
characters jor the several names of the notes, it 
creates a still stronger association, if possible, 
between the names and the intervals, than the 
common notation, while it makes no provision 
for any change in them when a modulation oc- 
curs; and, indeed, (at least when lines and 
spaces are dispensed with,) scarcely admits of 
any such provision. How, for example, would 
Mr. Law indicate a modulation to the second 
ascending or descending? If the new key-note 
is denoted by his character for fiw, without 
which the passage could not be eorrecily per- 
formed, nothing would remain, in his system of 
notation, to indicate even the existence of a di- 
gression from the original key, Much as we 
respect the motives which have actuated the ex- 
ertions of this gentleman, we are fully convinced 
that they have been directed to the support of a 
system which is untenable, and must soon share 
the fate ofmnst innovations 


made by all the parts, although no acci- 
dental should occur in more than one of 
them. Another method, which we have 
occasionally seen recommended, and 
which is adopted by Mr. H., without 
changing the whole scale, merely calls a 
flatted note faw ; and in case of a sharped 
note, changes the end of its name into 2, 
in imitation of the syllable mz. Thus an 
accidentally sharped faw is to be called 
Ji, a sharped sol, st, &. Mr. H. recom- 
mends in general terms the other method 
in certain instances ; but declines enter- 
ing into it ‘with minuteness,”’ on the 
ground that it “would be a work of 
much time, labour, and difficulty,’ and 
that ‘“‘a perfect knowledge of modulation 
is not requisite to a mere performer.” 
We infer from what he remarks in an- 
other place, (p. 8.) that he considers the 
explanation of this subject as most pro- 
perly left to the instructer. Here we 
think Mr. H.’s work somewhat deficient. 
Not to insist on what we fear is the fact, 
that many of our “ instructers” need in- 
structing on this subject, the ablest in- 
structions will not supersede the neces- 
sity of a more definite and complete series 
of wriiten directions than our author has 
furnished. He has, indeed, recommended 
that the names of the whole scale should 
sometimes be changed ; but has given no 
directions by which these cases may be 
readily distinguished; nor (which we 
think the principal defect) has he given 
any examples in his Lessons by which 
the habit of making these changes may be 
acquired. - He has, indeed, introduced 
two or three specimens of composition 
which afford a considerable variety of mo- 
dulations; but this variety should have 
been made greater, and in ali cases, the 
place of the new key, together with the 
new name of the first note in that key, 
should have been written over the stave. 
Mr. 11. seems to us to have overrated the 
diificulty of this subject. So far as it is 
necessary to the perusal of any sacred 
music which has been published in this 
country, ever to the oratorios of Handel 
and Haydn, it appears capable of being 
reduced to a few simple cases. The fol- 
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lowing paragraphs, we apprehend, would 
place itin a clear and definite point of 
view, if they could be accompanied by 
proper examples. 

The last of the two methods above men- 
tioned we would adopt in the three follow- 
ing cases : 

1. When the modulation is momentary, 
or but a single note is flatted or sharped. 
Almost all the modulations in plain psalm 
tunes are of this character; and the 
change of faw into fi, and mi into faw, 
without changing the other names, and 
Without making any change whatever in 
the parts which contain no accidental, is 
equally effectual, and far less perplexing 
to the beginner, than a transposition of 
the whole scale. 

2. In chromatic modulations, (where 
one or more of the parts regularly ascends 
or descends by semitones,) as the key is 
continually changing, this method will be 
found the only advantageous, if not the 
only practicable one. 

3. The 6th and 7th ascending, in the 
minor mode, are best sharped in this way. 
if these notes be not called fi and si, the 
names can be changed only by consider- 
ing them as forming a part of the major 
scale, and calling the four upper notes 
sol, law, mi, faw ; the inconveniences of 
which will be obvious on the least reflec- 

tion. Under this head are to be included 
those modulations to the relative minor 
mode a 3d below, which so frequently 
occur in major-keyed music, and are 
produced by sharping the so/ a 5th above 
the key-note. 

In all cases except these tiree, we 
think it decidediy best, (and in most others 
indispensable,) to transpose the names of 
the whole scale. These cases are the 
following : 

1. When a sharp occurs on faw, a 4th 
above the key-note of the major mode, 
for a 6th above that of the minor,) the 
key is raised a 5th; the sharped faw is 
to be called mz, and the names of all the 
other degrees changed accordingly. 

2. When 2 fiat occurs on mi, the se- 
eond below the key-note of the maior 
mode. for the second above that ef the mi- 
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nor,) the key is depressed a 5th, or what 
is the same, raised a 4th; the flatted mi is 
to be called faw, and the names of all the 
other degrees changed accordingly. 
These two changes, with the excep- 
tion of transitions to the relative major 
or minor mode mentioned above, occur 
much more frequently than all others. 
Whenever one of them takes place, the 


other must follow ii, to restore the origi- 


nal key. 

3. When the sharp of the Ist case, 
major mode, is attended by a sharp on 
the 2d above the key-note, the key be- 
comes the 3d above, minor mode; and 
the last-mentioned sharp is the sharp 7th 
of the new key. The change of names 
is the same as in case Ist. 

4. When the flat of the 2d case, major 
mode, is accompanied by a sharp on the 
key-note, the key becomes the 2d above, 
minor mode, and the last-mentioned 
sharp, the sharp 7th of the new key. The 
change of names is the same as in case 
2d. 

5. When the sharp of the Ist case, 
major mode, is accompanied by a sharp 
on the key-note, the key is raised a se- 
cond; the sharped faw must be called 
mi, and the names of the other degrees 
changed accordingly. 

6. When the flat of the 2d case, majer 
mode, is accompanied by a flat on the 3d 
above the key-note, the key becomes the 
second below. the flatted mi must be 
called faw, and the names of the other 
decrees changed. 

The two last modulations seldom occur. 
They are most frequently produced by a 
successive applicaticn of the two accident- 
als, orby modulating tothe 5th above or the 
5th below twice in succession. In avery 
few cases, the mode, as well as the key, 
will be found changed; producing, in the 
former case, a minor passage on the 2d 
below, and im the latter, a minor passage 
on the Sth above. Of the latter, an ex- 
ampls may be seen in the Lock Hosp. 
Col. p. 162., at the words, ** With various 
ills,’ &c. 

7. *Vhen three sharps are added to the 
minor mode descending, or a single sharp 
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to the 3d abuve the key-note in ascend- 
ing, the minor mode is changed into the 
major on the same key-note, and the daw, 
or former key-note, is to be changed into 

8. When three flats are added to the 
major mode descending, or a single flat 
to the 3d above the key-note in ascend- 
ing, the major mode is changed into the 


minor on the same key-note, and the fuw, . 


or former key-note, is to be changed into 
law, 

These two opposite changes are of not 
unfrequent occurrence; but if at all pro- 
tracted, they are generally denoted by a 
new signature. 

The application of these rules will re- 
quire but three explanatory circum- 
stances. Ist. A natural is to be reckon- 
ed as a sharp ora flat, according as the 
note which it restores is flat or sharp; 2d. 
the same rules regulate a digression from 
one related key to another, as from the 
principal to a related key; Jd. the sharps 
or flats mentioned above may not add oc- 
curin any one part. Some of the notes 
which would be alfected by aecidentals, 
if they occurred, may not be found at all 
iu a given part, while the change of key 
continues.* 

We would not have our readers sup- 
pose that we consider this statement as 
exhausting the subject, or as containing 
any thing new. Oursole object has been 
io exhibit, in tle smallest possible com- 
pass, all that is necessary to be known 
by the vocal performer: and when it is 
considered that an acquaintance with 
this subject ts indispensable to the correct 
performance of every thing beyond the 
simplest specimens of counterpoiut, that 
‘he great majority of our musical com- 
pilers have totally neglected it, and that 
uniformity of practice among our teach- 
ers is highly desirable, we trust that the 


* When a modulation is carried through a 
musical period, the key may often be found at 
once, by inspecting the base note of the cadence 
of that period. Itis important also to remark, 


that in every regular composition, the change of 


key is the same in all the parts. Lf, therctore, 
the new key can be found for one part, it is 
found for the rest. | 
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foregoing remarks will not be regarded 
as inexcusably prolix. 

In treating of accent, ch. v., Mr. H. 
has adopted the idea of Callcott, that 
there are only two species of time which 
are radically distinct, and that all the 
varieties arise from the different degrees 
of rapidity with which these two are per- 
formed. ‘* An auditor,” he observes, (p. 
13.) ** cannot tell whether the triple time 
he hears be written in measures of 3...2, 
3, 6. 6, or 12.” We confess ourselves 
rather inclined to subscribe to the opin- 
ions of the German theorists, and to ad- 
mit a radical difference, at least between 
the three first varielies named above, ou 
the one hand, and the three last, on the 
other. Let a strain in and another in 
6, be performed with the same rapidity, 
and their rythmical effect, we apprehend,. 
will be found to diiler in two respects. 
In the latter, the first note in each mea- 
sure is more strongly accented, and is 
more protracted, compared with the 
oihers, than in the former. We say 
more protracted, because, although the 
notes are theoretically equal in time, 
the established mode of execution has 
made accented notes the longest. Again, 
the first note of every measure of 3 has 
an equal accent; but the first note of a 
measure of 6, at which the hand falls, is 
naturally accented more strongly than 
the 4th, at whichit rises. For both these 
reasons, triple time might be easily dis- 
tinguished from compound, by a discern- 
ing ear, even supposing both performed 
with the same rapidity. We believe, 
also, that two radically distinct species of 
common time can be shown to exist; one 
in which every other note is equally ac- 
cented, and the other, in which the for- 
mer of every two accented notes has a 
superior, and the latter an inferior accent. 
If any one wishes to satisfy himself of 
this, let him strike out the bars froma 
picce of music written in the second va- 
riety of common time, and insert them so 
as to divide the former measures into 
equal parts. On singing the piece anew, 
he will probably find the effect of it some- 
what altered. We think a subordinate 
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accent on the 3d note more exactly de- 
scriptive of the fact, than the language 
vf Kollmann, who represents the 3d note, 
in this second variety, as wholly unac- 
cented. But we will not enlarge on a 
point which is rather curious than prac- 
tically important. Whatever difference 
uf opinion may exist as to the number of 
radically distinct species of time, all will 
ugree that there is a convenience in re- 
taining those at least nominally different 
varieties which are in common use. 

We must now dismiss the Musical Rea- 
der, and hasten to an examination of the 
other work announced to our readers at 
the head of these remarks. ‘The ** Mu- 
sica Sacra” consists of two musical com- 
pilations which have been already before 
the public, and have, we believe, in their 
separate state, been well received. ‘* The 
preseut work,” say the editors in their 
preface, * which embraces, with suitable 
alterations and additions, most of the mu- 
sic contained in those collections, is in- 
tended to present to our readers a greater 
variety of chaste and classical pieces 
than has yet been ofiered to the public 
in any single volume.” Whether the 
compilers have succeeded in their * in- 
tention,” we do not think it ef much im- 
portance to decide; for the merit of a 
work of this kind depends much less on 
its absolute dimensions, than on its adap- 
tation to the purposes it was designed to 
answer. Waiving the inquiry, therefore, 
whether all the 300 original pieces in Ho- 
lyokes’s unwieldly Repository” are un- 
chaste and unclassical, or whether all the 
music by which the “ Village Harmony” 
exceeds the one before us is of the same 
character, we have been led to the more 
important opinion, (and it is an opinion 
founded on a pretty close scrutiny of the 
present publication, and a tolerabiy ex- 
tended acquaintance with its chief pre- 
decessors,) that, considering the price, 
the style of mechanical execution, and 
the wants of our churches, the intentions 
of the compilers have been virtually real- 
ized. They have drawn their materials 
almost exclusively from the most respect- 
able European sources; and their selec- 

Vor. 1v.—No. rt. 26 
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tion, in our view, evinces not only a cor- 
rect and discriminating taste, but, what 
is not less important, practical good sense. 
A few pieces we might name, perhaps, 
which are rather of negative merit; a 
few more, partly, we presume, through 
inadvertence, are inserted twice under 
nearly the same form; and in several in- 
stances different tunes have been admit- 
ted which have too close a resemblance 
in their general effect: but as a whole, 
the work is characterized by chasteness 
and variety of style, and is eminently 
adapted to the wants of the choir and the 
congregation. sufficient number of 
set pieces (unless the want of a few an- 
thems in the ancient style be considered 
a deficiency) are interspersed, to fit it for 
the private circle, and for special public 
occasions. To accommodate it more 
cilectually to the wants of different Chris- 
tian denominations, several chants are 
inserted ; and that it may answer the pur- 
poses of the organist as well as the vocal 
performer, the bases are, throughout, 
figured. In this last particular, the works 
before us, with the exception of one or 
two imperfect attempts, stands alone 
among our American compilations of sa- 
cred music. It is an unfortunate circum- 
stance that the methods of figuring in dif- 
ferent parts of it are so much at variance. 
Where a figured base from an English 
copy could be found by the editors, they 


seem to have felt themselves unauthor- 


ized to venture on any alterations; and 
they have accordingly introduced as many 
systems of figuring as were adopted by 
the different authors whose music they 
have compiled. When a figured base 
could not be found, they have supplied 
the deficiency ; and with a correctness 
(excepting what are evidently typogra- 
phical errors) which evinces their qualifi- 
cations for ihe undertaking. Had they 
reduced all the figuring to a single stand- 
ard, we think the value of the work to 
the instrumental performer would have 
been sufficiently enhanced, to obviate 
every objection which might be started 
on the ground of innovation. 

If the editers deserve credit for their 


¥ 
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selection of tunes, they deserve no less 
for their labour in procuring, and their 
taste in deciding between different co- 
pies of the same tune, where different 
editions are found to vary. Many ot the 
old airs now in general use in our 
churches, it is well known by those ac- 
quainted with the history of church music, 
were written without accompaniments,* 
and owe their harmony to subsequent 
authors: and all have undergone such 
alterations in the hands of different edi- 
tors, learned and unlearned, during the 
lapse of two or three centuries, that the 
exact form of the original harmony is now 
lost. Hence, if we except the air which 
has seldom been touched, there is in 
reality, at the present tine, no standard 
by which the correctness of a given copy 
of these ancient tunes can be brought to 
the test. The reader will see many of 
these tunes in the present compilation, 
under a form somewhat different from 
that to which he has been accustomed; 
but before he censures the course adopted 
by the editors, he ought to be apprised of 
the state of facts. We will allow them to 
make their own statement : 

*¢ On perusing the following pages, it will 
be observed that some of the old tunes are 
differently harmonized from the copies se- 
lected from Williams and Tansur, and other 
authors of less note. But to those persons 
who are forward to condemn every copy 
that differs from the one they formerly have 
seen, it should be more generally known 
that those copies are grossly incorrect. Eu- 
rope, as well as America, las her pretend- 


ers to science, and such were certainly Wil- 
liams, and Tansur, and several others whose 


compositions have already had a sufficient. 


circulation. We would not be understood 
to complain of the airs that those authors 
have compiled, for many of them are truly 
excellent: but the manner in which they 
have harmonized them, is such as no person 
of science or taste can approve. A consi- 
deration of these circumstances has induced 
us to avail ourselves, as much as possible, 
of those copies which have been produced 
by the distinguished masters of Europe.” 


To the character of Tansur, we think 
this representation does no injustice. He 


* The first collection of psalm tunes published 
in Great Britain, (annexed to Sternhold and 
Hopkins’ version, 1562,) were in one part only. 


possessed that kind and degree of musi- 
cal knowledge which may be picked up 
by a teacher of psalmody, and has dealt 
it out with no small ostentation in bis 
Elements of Music Displayed ;” but 
the vulgar rhymes, the excessive mean- 
ness of style, and the low abuse of his 
contemporaries, observable even in this 
production, demonstrate his total want of 
learning and taste, and his unfitness for 
the work of revising and harmonizing the 
ancient church music of Great-Britain. 
The copies of old music in his ‘* Royal 
Melody” are such as might be expected 
from his taste and qualifications. We 
cannot, however, place A. Williams pre- 
cisely on the same level. That he was 
a superficial contrapuntist, few will pro- 

ably deny; but there is a variety of 
pieces now in circulation in this country. 
some of which are undoubtedly his, (al- 
though others are as certainly not,) which 
are generally esteemed, and are far from 
being contemptible, in point of composi- 
tion. That he undertook the revision of 
the old tunes, in his ** Universal Psalmod- 
ist,” is implied by himself when he speaks 
of the whole as ‘‘ composed in a new and 
easy taste ;”? but the existence of the 
‘** grossly incorrect” copies now current 
in this country is not to be ascribed to 
him. These copies appear to have been 
taken by our late compilers, not from 
the original work of Williams himself, 
but from Bailey’s edition of Williams 
and ‘Tansur, published in Newburyport, 
1770,—an_ edition in which the old 
tunes, common to Williams’ and Tansur’s 
books, are copied from Tansur, and in 
which the few found only in Williams are 
generally given ina different, and much 
more exceptionable form than in the 
English edition. 

We think our intelligent readers will 
have no hesitation in admilting that the 
copies of many of the old tunes in gene- 
ral circulation, coming as they have done 
from a source of so little respectability, 
and still farther corrupted in passing 
through the hands of different publishers, 
are indeed ‘“ grossly incorrect.’’ They 
abound in consecutive fifths and octaves. 


| 
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—in progressions to unrelated chords—in 
unsharped sevenths on the ascending mi- 
nor scale,—and in short, in violations of 
aimost every rule of simple counterpoint. 
However desirable the substitution of 
correct copies may appear, any attempt 
of this kind, considering how nearly uni- 
versal is the adoption of the existing ones, 
is liable to formidable objections. We 
are naturally attached to what we have 
been accustomed to hear from infancy ; 
hence it is scarcely to be expected that 
innovations, even if made for the better, 
will meet with a general reception. A 
certain portion of the old tunes under 
consideration, are, if we may so speaks, 
the universal language of Christian devo- 
tion; and the mischiefs of giving a par- 
tial currency te innovations in this lan- 
guage are just as palpable as those which 
would arise from a partial introduction of 
the innovations proposed by some wrong- 
headed philologists, in the established or- 
thography. If it be allowed even to the 
most skilful theorist to change a note ora 
passage whenever it does not exactly suit 
his ear, or coincide with his rules, igno- 
rance and vanity will soon take the work 
out of his hands, and we shall! have as 
many different *‘ improved and corrected” 
copies of these tunes, as there are men 
who possess just that smattering of sci- 
ence which produces cagerness for inno- 
vation. 

Notwithstanding these obiections, seve- 
ral attempts have been made, within fif- 
teen years past, to give our old harmonies 
an improved furm. Mr. Law, we believe, 
stands among the earliest of those who 
have undertaken this task ; and whatever 
we may think of the general expediency 
of the attempt, we must at least do him 
the credit of saying that he has giver se- 
veral of these pieces a more correct and 
scicutific form than belones to the copies 
generally curreat. The compilers of the 
** Salem Collection,” first published in 
iSQ5, in their zeal for the restitution ef 
correct harmony to these tunes, lave not 
hesitated to alterevery thing which they 
could construe into a defect, and have 
left to many of them scarcely anv vestige 
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of their old form, except the air. Their 
zeal for reform has, we think, been car- 
ried to avery injudicious extreme, even if 
it had been under the guidance of the 
greatest musical skill; but we are com- 
peiled to say that their high pretensions 
are very ill supported. An eminent pro- 
fessor is said, in their preface, tohave been 
employed to correct the harmony of every 
piece m the work; but this ‘ eminent 
professor,’” whoever he was, has commit- 
ted the grossest violations of all rule, in 
almost every page that has passed under 
his review; and while he has left the 
harmony ina state scarce! better than 
that in which he found it, he has rendered 
the melody, in many instances, absolutely 
barbarous. Ina recent compilation, ev- 
titled ‘“* Songs of the Temple,” several 
of the most defective of the old tunes 
have been newly arranged, in part by the 
Editor. We have looked at his arrange- 
ments with a careful eye; but he seems 
to us, in several instances at least, to have 
studied correctness, to the neglect of an 
eusy flowing melody.* 

A less questionable course has, iz 
general, been adopted by the Editors of 
the Musica Sacra. They have employed 
themselves, with mach apparent industry 
and perseverance, in comparing those 
foreign copies which have appeared under 
the sanction of distinguished masters, 
and ** where the same piece was found to 
be differently harmonized, have endea- 
voured to select that copy which would 
be sung with the most interest, and which, 
at the same time, should differ least from 
the one in general use.”” [n regard to 
those old tunes which had obtained the 
most general admission into our churches, 
even this course is not free from the ob- 
jections incident te innovation ; although 
it has at least the merit of not adding to 


* We consider this compilation, however, (es- 
pecially the last edition, publshed in Boston, 
September, T518,) as possess, most re 
spects, a high degree of merit, and #3 well en- 
to a share of publie patronage. The later 
editions of the Village Harmony, likewise, and 
the Hartiord Collection, eontam @ large mass of 
exeelleut chureh music; but too little attention 
has been paid by the editors of these compita- 
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the number of varying copies already so 
unhappily great. But there is a larce 
class of tunes of a more modern stamp, 
and less generally adopted, in regard to 
which it appears to us, in every point of 
view, expedient and desirable. Our ears 
have not been inured to the defects of the 
current copies,—and the inconveniences 
attendant on a seeming imnovation are 
comparatively trifling. In the great 
body of mstances in which the copies of 
tunes, selected by our compilers,vary from 
those already in circulation, we have no 
hesitation in saying that the former are 
decidedly the best. We believe our read- 
ers will agree with us in opinion, when 
they have compared the Reading, Brent- 
ford, Wilton, and Wirksworth of the Mu- 
sica Sacra, with Walsall, Bethesda, W ind- 
sor and Aylesburg,* of, for example, the 
Village Harmony; and the St. Mary's 
Portugal, Truro, Weymouth, Bangor, 
Amsterdam, &c. of the former, with those 
of the same name in the latter. It would 
be unfair not to notice two or three in- 
stances which we regard as exceptions to 
the above remark. The Portuguese 
Hymn is given as arranged by a Dublin 
master; but in the attempt to give it an 
air of modern refinement, we think the 
inimitable beauty and simplicity of the 
old form, as adapted to the words Come 
hither ye faithful, &c. has been cousider- 
ably impaired. Likewise in that excel- 
lent tune of Dr. Crofts’ called St. Ann's, 
although the editors have the authority of 
many English copies for the cadence on 
the dominant in the third line, and the 
progression is doubtless in theory the 
most correct, we must own ourselves best 
satisfied with the cadence of the common 
copies on the mediant. The recurrence 
of two cadences, so nearly identical as 
chose of the second and third lines in the 
present copy, produces a monotonous and 
enfeebling effect. 


will be imierred from this enumeration. 


thai many of those faveurite pieces which migh: 
appear on a hasty glance not be contained in 
this compilation, are really found in under 


different names. Would it net be desirable. 
where different names are exicnsively adopter! 
jor the same tune, to notice feck, at Jeast in the 
nmdex 


We have already intimated that the 
plan of selection, as distinguished from 
that of original alteration, has not been 
invariably adhered to by the Editors. We 
have learned from other sources than 
their own preface, that in some instances, 
when a tune was palpably erroneous, and 
a classical foreign copy was not to be 
found, they have ventured on slight altera- 
tions, upon their own authority. The air 
they have not ventured to touch, except 
in one or two instances of old tunes less 
generally known. The base of ten or 
twelve pieces has undergone in their 
hands more or less change; and the up- 
per parts of several more appear to have 
been newly arranged. In this last par- 
ticular,—which is of little importance on 
the score of innovation, as these parts 
have always been treated with great 
liberty,* and as no changes in them can 
have much effect on the radical harmony 
of the movement, the Editors appear to 
us to be fully justified, by the distribution 
they have made of the parts. The col- 
lections of A. Williams, Tansur, and T. 
Williams, from which most of the foreign 
church music chiefly used in this country 
has been derived, are arranged, (although 
it is spoken of by A. W. as an innovation 
in his time,) in such a manner as to give 
the air to tenor voices. The arrange- 
ment adopted in the work before us, which 
is that of almost all the first masters of 
Great Britain, and is rapidly gaining 
ground in this country, assigns the air to 
the treble. Hence the old trebles, in 
many instances, require raising, to adapt 
them to tenor voices, and to avoid the ef- 
fect of a second base.—The propriety of 
altering a base must be judged of in indi- 
vidual cases from a comparison of two 
circumstances,—the extent to which the 
tune is used, and the degree in which the 
base is faulty. In regard to the old tunes 
which have the most extensive currency, 
the Editors have ventured on alterations 
in the base with avery sparing hand ; and 


’ These parts are a mere nose of wax, and 
have never been uniform even in our own com- 
pilations. ‘The diversity is equally great in 
foreign copies 
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even these consist in little else than the 
adoption from different existing copies, of 
those peculiarities in which each was sup- 
posed to possess the advantage. Although 
this work has in general been executed 
with ability, and has exhibited these 
tunes, (with a few exceptions on which 
we cannot dwell,) in a form superior to 
the common one, yet we are not prepared 
to say that it has not been carried fartiver 
than existing circumstances render ex- 
pedient. 

When the works of foreizn composers, 
published by themselves, as those of Ma- 
dan, Miller, Arnold, Callcott, &c. were 
accessible, the Editors have contented 
themselves, almest without an exception, 
with giving literal transcripts from their 
originals. The practice has extensively 
prevailed, both in this country and Great 
Britain, of detaching pieces from the 
Oratorios, and secular productions of emi- 
nent musicians, newly arranging the har- 
mony, distorting them so as to fit our 
church metres, and then giving them the 
names of the original anthors. Most of 
the psalm tunes whichhave been ascribed 
to Handel originated in this way. This 
practice has been so much abused by 
these who were incapable of doing justice 
‘o their authors, that one is almost tempt- 
ed to reprobate it in toto. Yet consider- 
ing the comparative want of instrumen- 
sal accompaniments to the choirs of this 
country, and considering that many of the 
‘nest specimens of harmony extant must 
he performed either not at all, or with a 
vocal base, we cannot indiscriminately 
condemn every attempt made by compe- 
‘ent hands to place these harmonies with- 
in the reach of our choirs,—although we 
acknowledge that in doing it the author's 
design is violated, and the effect will in all 
probability be impaired. For this reason 
we were not displeased with seeing a yo- 
cal base given by the Editors to the cho- 
rus of the admirable Dialogue Hymn of 
Burney. They have not, however, the 
same apology for ineluding among the 
vocal parts one which was originally in- 
tended as instrumental in another chorus, 


-—that of Handel's Anthem, O praise the 


Lord, &c. This general error of the 
American copies has been very proper- 
ly corrected by Mr. Law, and by Mr. 
Mitchell, the editor of ‘‘Songs of the 
Temple.” 

The work before us contains about a 
dozen specimens of original harmony, 
which are chiefly from the pen of Mr. 
Hastings, one of the editors. We have 
generally entered on the perusal of Ame- 
rican music, and books interspersed with 
American music, with some degree of 
aversion; but we should do injustice to 
Mr. if. were we not to acknowledge the 
high gratification which several of his 
compositions have afforded us. In his 
Nalivity, Ordination, and Funeral An- 
thems especially, (the last of which is 
among the lessuns of the Musical Reader,} 
we think we perceive some share of that 
celestial inspiration which dictated the 
strains of a Handel. In the chorus of 
the first, he has given a very favourable 
specimen of his abilities in figurative 
counterpoint; and in all, be displays an 
extended acquaintance with the laws of 
harmony, and a taste formed on the best 
foreign models. The subject of unity of 
design he appears to have studied with a 
good degree of success,—a subject which 
seems to have been too little understcod 
by the best of our native composers.* 
In a musical production of any length, 
unity is as essential a requisite as in a 
poem or a painting. As much art is re- 
quisite in adjusting the succession of ca- 
dences, in digressing from the original 
key, and in managing the different varie- 
ties of air, chorus, recitative, and sym- 


phony so as to give prominence to a sin- 


gle subject, as in grouping the figures of 
a historical piece. It is here also that 
original genius has its greatest scope :— 
without it, the finest. melody becomes 2 
tissue of gaudy colours, and the most la- 
boured harmony, a profile in which the 
laws of perspective are correctly observ - 
ed, but both are alike destitute of relief, 
of effect. 


faber imus et ungues 
Exprimet, et molles imitabitur aere capillos, 
Infelix operis summd, auia ponere totum 
Nesciet Hor. 
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Another particular, in which some of 
our most respectable attempts at musical 
composition are deficient, is simplicity,— 
especially simplicity of melody. However 
captivating those airs may sometimes te, 
at the first perusal, which are made up of 
sJurs, suspensions, and transitions, such 
airs seldom improve on acquaintance. 
Their sweetness soon satiates, and finally 
disgusts the ear. At the same time, by 
this profusion of ornament, harmony is 
enfeebled, and all its bolder features are 
obseured.* This stvie of writing is doubt- 
less occasionally wanted, but when it 
beeomes predommant, it is a certain in- 
dication of a sickly and perverted taste. 

We cannot exemplify the foulls just 
alluded to better than by referring’ our 
readers to two pieces of the same name, 
and set to the saine words, by two of our 
most respectable composers, the JVil/en- 
nium of Olmsted and Hill. The former 
indicates @ genius which, with sufficient 
cultivation, might have done honour to 
the country; but its eifect, as a whole, is 
too much that of a series of independent 
innes. The latter lias strains which, taken 
singly, are certainly creditable to their 
suthor; but he has greatly enfeebled his 
harmony by the perpetual introduction of 
transient notes into all the parts. The 
relief of the whole is lost in the attempt 
‘o polish off every rough angle; and while 
it has all the smoothness, it has not even 
ihe expression of a plaster cast. With 
these pieces we would bring forward, as 
an object of comparison, the Ordination 
anthem of Mr. Hastings. As an exhibi- 
tion of scientific skill it stands on much 
higher ground; but it is not in this respect 
that we wish to have them compared. It 
is to illustrate the effect which arises from 
a careful study of those important requi- 
sites,—simplicity and unity. 

If there be any particular in which 
Mr. Hastings’ productions are less cre- 
ditable to him thao anetber, it is in the 
appearance of somewhat too studied an 


~ ‘The observations ot Dr. Burney, in his His- 
tory of Music, on the meretricious ornaments of 
Purccli’s writings, are well worthy of an atten- 
uve perusal, 
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effort to accommodate his music to the 
successive sentiments on which he is em- 
ployed. We see nothing, indeed, like. 
an attempt at wmitation. The age of mu- 
sical punning has, we suppose, gone by, 
along with that of the Acrostics, Bouts 
Rimez, &c. so finely ridiculed by Addi- 
son. But there is a nice adaptation of 
the expression of music to the tevor of 
particular words and phrases, which is 
short of this, but which, when carried to 
an extreme, degenerates into conceit and 
puerility.* A great master will not, for 
instance, always select the minor mode 
for a plaintive subject; nor will he of 
course descend into this mode, when a 
plaintive thought occurs iu a cheerful sub- 
ject. ‘ The change of the poet’s ideas,” 
observes an eminent writer,t ‘ provided 
the subject continue nearly the same, 
does not always require a change of the 
music: and if critics have ever deter- 
inined otherwise, they were led into the 
mistake by supposing,what every musician 
knows to be absurd, that in fitting verses 
to a tune, or a tune to verses, it is more 
necessary that particular words should 
have particular notes adapted to them, 
than that the general tenor of the music 
should accord with the general nature of 
the sentiments.’”? We do not mean to 
imply that Mr. H. has gone to a very 
faulty extreme in this respect; but we 
think that the abrupt modulation in his 
Trenton hassomething of this character,— 
and much as we admire his Ordination 
anthem, there is a passage near the close 
which cannot be wholly exempted from 
the same censure. 

We feel little disposed to attempt any 
verbal criticisms on an author whose writ- 
ings have afforded us so much pleasure. 


* This fault may be found in perfection, m an 
attempt, which some of our readers may have 
seen, to set to music a part of Collin’s Ode on 
the Passions. Swift's Cantata is not a more ef- 
fectual burlesque on imitation, than this piece is, 
on the fault we have in our eye. We might also 
refer to those anthems of Purday which have 
been republished in this country, as liable to the 
same objection, although in a far inferior de- 
gree. 

t Dr Beattie. 
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The closest scrutiny would not, we ap- 
prehend, detect more trespasses on the 
approved rules of composition in Mr. H’s 
productions, than those works of foreign 
masters by the side of which they stand. 
There is danger, likewise, of misapplying 
minute criticism, as very many of those 
rules may be treated with some license, 
especially where a particular effect is in- 
tended. The observation of D’Alembert, 
however, ought never to be forgotten,— 
that none but great masters are qualified 
to indulge in licenses with success. The 
young composer is certainly safe if he 
adheres to rules—he may not be equally 
so, if he ventures on Licenses, even for the 
sake of a particular effect. We will 
just glance at the principal instances in 
the music of Mr. Hi. which have led us 
into these remarks. In the Sd line of Chaé- 
ham, p. 88, is a progression, the leviti- 
macy of which may perhaps be doubted. 
Fromm the base we are led to expect a se- 
quence of the &, alternating with the 
common chord , instead of which the te- 
nor is protracted on the dominant so as to 
produce an unresolved 7th, and the air 
moves in such a manner as to obliterate, 
we think, the iunpression of the funda- 
mental harmony. (The first base note of 
the 5th measure in the chorus should have 
been figured with a 4.) In Salem, 4th 
measure from the end, a chord of the 4 
{not of transition) appears unresolved. 
In Portsea, 3d and 5th measures, the § 
is suspended by a 2, without preparation, 
although the preparation might have been 
effected with little or no injury to the me- 
lody of the upper parts. The modula- 
tion in the 4th score of his Funcral An- 


Arar. 5. MUSEUM OF 


Result of the Botanical Discoveries made 
in the Western States by C. S. Rayi- 
nesque. 

HAVE discovered about 12 new ge- 
nera and 125 new species of Dicotyle 
plants. The new genera are Lobadium, 
fepachys. Polanista. Neurosperma. 


them, had the flat 7th been introduced, 
would have been more satisfactory. At 
the end of the ist line in Quifo, (a piece 
which we understand was harmonized by 
Mr. H.) consecutive 5ths occur in the 
base andair. This is doubtless more ad- 
missible than in the middle of a strain; 
but it seems too great a license, especially 
as there is no rest, for simple counterpoint. 

The tunes called Strafford and Devon- 
shire, are frown the pen of another gen- 
tleman in the same vicinity; and are not 
unworthy of the known musica! taste and 
acquisitions of their author. 

We may be thought to owe our readers 
some apology for having dwelt thus long 
on so small an argregate of original mu- 
sic as is contained in the volume before 
tts. It has been from the Jesire of lead- 
ing them to weigh critically the merits of 
these pieces, befvre they consign them to 
the same boniire with the great mass of 
American music. Even the s/ightest in- 
dications of native talent and exertion 
ought to be hailed with gratitude, and 
duly appreciated by ihe public. In the 
specumens of original composition before 
us, we think we perccive more. We 
consider them as important, chiefly from 
the indication they afford of what may 
he expected from the futere labours of 
their authors. It is to be hoped that a 
candid public, instead of frowning them 
into silence, will regard this specimen ct 
their talents with so favourable an eye as 
shall incite them to redoubled efforts, for 
the advancement of an art, in which the 
honour of our country, and the happiness 
of individuals, are so deeply interested. 
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stachyn, Blephilin, Ampelamus, Enidi- 
plus, Torreya, Deceminm, Cyphorima, 
&c. And the new species belong to the 
following genera: 


Rosa, 7 sp. Delphidium, 2 sp. 
‘Viola, 2, Monarda 1, 
Prunus. 6, Dodecatheon, 1 
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Cornus, i, sp- 
Lycopus, |, 
Cuscuta, |, 
Scutellaria, 2, 
Dentaria, 1, 
Sisymbrium, 4, 
Alyssum, 1, 
Geum, |, 
Gerardia, 1, 
Calystegia, |, 
Oenothera, 2, 
Stachys, 2, 
Asclepias, 8, 
Ludwigia, 1, 
Silene, 2, 
Vicia, 1, 
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Prinos, 1, sp. 
Phacelia, 1, 
Silphium, 2, 
Crategus, 1, 
Helianthus, 2, 
Mentha, 1, 
Collinsiana, 1, 
Sida, 2, 

Vitis, 2, 
Samolus, 2, 
Phlox, 2, 
Cactus, 1, 
Prenanthes, 4, 
Lactuca, 1, 
Veronica, 2, 
Plantago, 3. 


Hedysarum, 2, 
2. Among the monocotyle plants I 
have observed 2 new genera, Clintonia 


and Cyanotris, and about 25 new species. 
belonging to the following genera: 
Uvularia, 1, sp. Tulipa, 2, sp. 

Aira, 2, Poa, 1, 

Elymus, 2, Axillaria, 1, 
Streptopus, 1, Scirpus, f, 
Trillium, 2, Agrostis, 2. 

Avena, J, 

3. I have detected 2 new genera o: 
Fungi, Endonius and Rimella, 2 new ge- 
nera of Alga, Potarcus and Acinaria, 
and about 45 new species of Fungi, be- 
longing as follows: 
Amanita, 10, 
Boletus, 7, 
Leotia, 1, 
Pherima, 2, 

The total of new plants amounts to 
nearly 200! and the new genera are a’ 
least 18! 


Stericium, 1, 
Cyathela, 1, 
Lycoperden, 1, &. 


Anr. 6 GEOGRAPHY OF AFRICA. 


Darby, in cantinuation of Eddy, upon the 
Geography of Africa. 


The following staterment of the historical 
testimony in regard to the course of the 
Niger, and of the information upon the 

graphy of interior Africa, will be 
read with mterest, and forms a valuable 
addition to the article published in the 
fast Number of the Magazine, from the 
ven of the late J. H. Eopy, Esq. 


To Thomas Eddi, Esq. 
Mew- York, March 23th, 1818. 
DEAR Sir, 
HE manuscript observations of your 
late lamented son, Mr. J. H. Eddy, 
which were read before the Philosophical 
and Literary Society, upon Captain Riley's 
Narrative, and which you did me the 
honour to inclose for my inspection, I 
now return to you with some observa- 
tions of my own upon this interesting 
subject. 
Mr. Eddy. has ably, and in a 'perspicu- 
ous manner, summed up the evidence up- 
on the Geography of the interior parts of 


Africa, collected by Captain Riley. Tie 
vatural inference, on reviewing the docu- 
ment, and comparing it with the circum- 
stances under which it was collected, is, 


that a great degree of credit is due tothe 
statement. None of the parties were 


under any visible influence that could in- 
duce them to forge false systems of geo- 
graphy. Obvious as is, however, the un- 
biassed veracity of Captain Riley, and 
lis informant Sigi Hamet, their correct- 
ness has been questioned by high autho- 
rity. 

In the *.XXIV. No. of the Quarterly 
Review,* page Sol, is announced a new 


“In this Review, page 325, amongst other ob- 
servations are the following ; speaking of Cap- 
tain Tuckey’s expedition up the Congo, or Zaire, 
it is remarked, that, “from the disappearance 
of the mountains, the expansion of the river, its 
northerly direction, the rising of its waters long 
before the rains set in, and from the information 
derived from the natives, he (Captain Tuckey,) 
had no doubt, it seems, of the source of the Zaire 
being to the northward of the linc; and if any 
faith may be put in Sidi Hamet’s Wassanah, as 
described by Riley, as little can we doubt that the 
Zaire and the Niger are the same. Riley, how- 
ever, is w loose writer. We will not here repeat 
the arguments for the identity of the two rivers, 
of such a conclusion we may, however, safely 
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work on Africa, entitled, ‘‘ [listorical Ac- 
count of Discoveries and Travels in Afri- 
ca. sy the late John Leyden, M. D. ; 
enlarged and completed to the present 
time, with illustrations of its Geography, 
and Natural History, as well as the mo- 
ral and social condition of its inhabitants. 
By Hugh Murray, F. R. 8S. E. 2 vols. 
octavo.” 

This work, from its title, ought to 
contain all that is now known with cer- 
tainty respecting Africa, and no doubt 
affords an extensive and valuable collec- 
tion of facts in regard to that immense 
continent. In the review of the work I 
have not perceived that any considerable 
attention has been given to the relations 
of the ancients. Though not acquainted 
with the real termination of the Niger, 
the geographers of Greece and Rome did 
evidently possess more detailed, and, in 
many respects, more correct knowledge 
of interior Africa, than the authors of 
modern times, until very recently. The 
following translation from Mentelle’s 
Geography, Paris, 1816, will exhibit some 
very remarkable facts upon this subject, 
drawn principally from the Greek au- 
thors. 

‘Arabian and Hebrew etymologies 
might throw a strong light upon the 
ceography of aneient Africa. We need 
only glance over the pages of Ptolemy 
and Pliny, to see the frequent recurrence 
of the words, or syllables, beth, or buth, a 
Hebrew word signifying house, basr, 
an Arab word for a river, and many 
others. The Berberé or Barbary lan- 
guage, probably of African origin, has a 
strong affinity with the Arab; the word 
dar, or kingdom, occurs frequently in 
Ptolemy and Pliny. 

“From the foregoing remarks, the 


venture to assert the increased validity, since 
the time they were first given in our Review. 
Here is a singular expression of doubt, and 
assent to the same statement. The Review con- 
tains many very valuable facts respecting Africa, 
and deserves attention notwithstanding an illibe- 
ral opinion respecting the most decisive infor- 
mation yet given to the world, respecting the 
‘‘ongo, Zaire, or Niger river. 
Vor. ry tr. 27 


Arab language must have been imported 
into Africa in times of remote antiquity. 
The Arabs, and their cousin-germans, 
the Persians and the Medes, have proba- 
bly traversed Africa, from time immemo- 
rial, where the race of Ham, in small 
numbers, bad to contend against ferocious 
beasts and the rigors of the climate. 
When the Mahometan fanatacism carri- 
ed new Arab colonies into the interior, 
their authors possessed the greatest facili- 
ties in procuring information respecting 
the country. 

‘**As Ido not understand the Arab lan- 
guage I will confine myself to exhibiting, 
in few words, how much the geography of 
Africa owes to the authors of that nation. 

‘* The most celebrated of these au- 
thors is Edrisi; he wrote in Sicily in the 
eleventh century, and his minute details 
in describing eastern Africa, procured 
him the title of the Nubian geegrapher. 
It is not a strange error, as has been ma- 
gisterially pronounced by Mr. Pinker- 
ton,”’ that tlre towns mentioned by this 
author, who ‘‘ wrote six centuries and a 
half ago, should be inserted in our mo- 
dern maps, whilst, at present, there does 
not probably remain one in existence. 

** D’Anville knew, as well as the Eng- 
lish writers, the force of the above reflec- 
tion, but this geographer had, no douht, 
remarked, that the African names, used 
by Pliny and Ptolemy, were in great 
part Arab, even beyond the limits of the 
Carthaginian colonies; and this circum- 
stance concurred with many others 
to cause him to regard a part of the peo- 
ple of northern Africa as ancient Asia- 
tic colonies; and thus, by a necessary 
consequence, many of the names, origina- 
ting in a language so long established, 
ought to survive every political change. 
This is the best reason that could have 
determined D’Anville to preserve in his 
maps the towns, or rather the nations of 
Edrisi. 

‘‘ Mr. Pinkerton judges Edrisi in these 
words: ‘It appears, by an attentive pe- 
rusal of Edrisi, that his Nile of the Ne- 
groes, which, he says, has a western 
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course, has been by him mistaken for 
the Niger, and that he was actually un- 
acquainted with the latter river, and that 
his Nile of the Negroes is the Gir of Pto- 
lemy, which falls into an interior lake, in 
which was the island of Ulil, at one day’s 
journey by water from the mouth of the 
river, and that in this island another Ara- 
bian geographer, placed the capital town 
of all Soudan. Beyond this lake and 
island, Edrisi appears to haye had no 
knowledge of central Africa. All the 
countries and towns he cites, appear to 
belong to the Gir, or to his Nile of the 
Negroes, that runs to the north west. 
After his description it appears that 
Wangara is the Delta of the Gir. Some 
have believed that the river Kulla, after 
having followed for sometime a north- 
west direction, turns south west and joins 
the sea at Calabar; butthis is improbable, 
because Mr. Brown has declared to us 
several times, that he thought this river 
pursued its primitive direction. It is 
not probable that it would pass the great 
central chain of mountains, and clear the 
most elevated parts, or that so large a 
river, which furnishes so long an interior 
navigation, could escape the knowledge 
of the travellers in Benin and Calabar. 
Following the best maps, there is no arm 
of the sea in this country that could cor- 
respond to such a river.’ 

‘“s We do not believe that we can, with 
reason, confine the geography of Edrisi 
to such narrow limits, nor that we ought 
to abandon so lightly, the system after 
which D’Anville interpr2ted the Arabian 
geographers. Tocsur, placed by D’An- 
ville on the Niger, appears in reality to 
answer to the Tocrumada, of Ptolemy, 
which was placed on the Gir. Wangara 
might be the Delta of this river. The 
Tocabath of Ptolemy was on the Niger, 
and corresponds to Tombout, Tungabout, 
or Tombouctou; though Leo, the African, 
says that Tombouctou was built by 
a Moorish prince in the year of the He- 
gira 610, (the year 1232 of the vulgar 
era:) but this foundation, after the text 
itself, can only be considered a reforma- 
tion. We have reason to believe that all 
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the countries indicated by Edrisi, and 
Leo, the African, as situated along the 


Niger, will be found there, and even with 


their Arabian denominations. Cano, or 
Ghana, which was considered in the time 
of Edrisi, the most powerful of the king- 
dems of Nigritia, is one of the principal 
points. It was probable that this empire 
flourished still in the fifteenth century : 
because, according to Barros, the am- 
bassadors of the king of Benin, told the 
king of Portugal, John IT., that the king 
of Benin was, in some respects, a feuda- 
tory toa powerful prince in the interior, 
who was named Ogané and venerated as 
grand pontiff’ That, upon their acces- 
sion to the throne, the kings of Benin 
sent to Ogané an ambassador with rich 
presents, in order to obtain his centirma- 
tion of their title. That Ogané was con- 
sidered as a sacred person, and only ex- 
posed to the ambassadors his foot, to 
which the ambassadors paid their reve- 
rence. That this Ogané sent to the 
king of Benin, in place of a crown and 
sceptre, a staff, a table covered with 
brass, and a large cross. Without these 
insignia of royalty, the kings of Benin 
were not considered as regularly invest- 
ed with authority. The country of Ogané 
was situated to the east of Benin, and it 
demanded twenty moons to travel be- 
tween those two places. 

‘It is reasonable to consider Gana as 
the seat of this pontiff monarch. The 
cross proves nothing; this mystical sign 
it not unknown to the Pagan religions, as 
Dupuis has demonstrated. Gana is situ- 
ated to the north east of Benin, and, it is 
probable, that the branches of the Kong 
mountains turn by an eastern curve to- 
wards the former place. : 

‘‘ Whatever explanation we choose tu 
give to this curious passage of Barros, it 
is singular that we find in Ptolemy, a 
town called Ta-Gana, in the same posi- 
tion on the Niger. Ta is only a Greek 
article whieh precedes the name of many 
towns, in the nominative case, plural 
number, neuter gender. 

“Orosius, and Athicus, speak also of a 


nation denominated Gan-Gines, in inte 
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rior Lybia. The latter name recalls at 
once that of Gana, and that of Guin, 
that of Ghennéoa, and of Ghinny, placed 
by Edrisi on the Niger, and which may 
be the Jenné of Mungo Park.” Men- 
telle XVI. 235—239. 

The Niger may be considered as the 
discovery of the Nassomonians, mention- 
ed by Herodotus, as their relation con- 
tained the first intelligence conveyed to 
the people of Europe of the existence of 
that stream. It is worthy of remark that 
the acceunt of the adventures of these 
men, as preserved by the Father of His- 
tory, informs us that they were made cap- 
tives by the blacks, and carried into the 
interior of the continent. This is pre- 
cisely what would happen at present un- 
der similar circumstances. From all we 
have learned of the recent moral state of 
the people of Africa, society has expe- 
rienced but little change in the last 2500 
years. 

In the New-York Library is a copy 
of a Geography, in French, published 
in 1607, in whieh is inserted an elegant 
map of Africa. Upon this map the Ni- 
ger is drawn in its true relative position, 
and is represented as receiving from the 
north east the waters of the Wad el Ga- 
zel, and the Miselad ; but the main stream 
is conducted west into what are now call- 
ed the Gambia and Senegal, all of which 
are united by interlocutory streams. This 
map is evidently founded upon the autho- 
rity of Edrisi, and what is very remarka- 
ble, there are two countries placed upon 
it called Cassena and Gangara, occupy- 
ing nearly the same relative situation 
with the Gana and Wangara of our more 
modern maps. 

In the controversy upon the authenti- 
city of Riley’s report of Sidi Hamet’s re- 
‘ation, or rather upon the veracity and 
correctness of the latter, it has not been 
observed hitherto, that Gano, Gana, 
Ghinny, Guiné, Ogané, Cassena, Cassi- 
na, Kassina, and Wassanah, as well as 
ihe Ta-Gana of Ptolemy, are all names 
of the same kingdomor city. The obser- 
vations I have quoted from Mentelle, al- 
most demonstrate the unity of all the 


above names, except that of Wassanah, 


which was unknown to that author. The 
terminations, or rather radicals, ina, ana, 
ano, iné, or anah, only differing from 
each other by the variation of vowel 
sounds, enter into the composition of al! 
the foregoing nouns, even that of Ganga. 
ra, or Wangara. It may be farther re- 
marked, that the same substiiution of one 
consonant for another, which changes 
Gangara into Wangara, also changes 
Cassena into Wassena. By a singular 
combination of facts, that could never be 
the fruit of invention, only one village is 
mentioned by Sidi Hamet, between Tom. 
buctou and Wassanah, and its name is Bin 
Lina. Binhinah is above Cassenah, orW as- 
sanah, and Wang~a below. It will pro- 
bably be found, when the etymologies of 
these names are known, that the pre- 
fixes and suffixes to the radical names. 
are expressive of their relative situation, 
or some other distinctive circumstance. 

Itineraries, especially where regu.ar 
journals are not kept, must give uncer- 
tain data respecting course and distance, 
but are as much entitled to credit as any 
other species of information, as far as the 
mere existence of places is concerned. 
Whether Wassanah is wrongly or cor- 
rectly placed upon our maps, may be 
controverted, but the existence of a city 
of some magnitude, and bearing that 
name, which stands upon the left bank of 
the Niger, is proved by independent, 
and yet corresponding testimony. 

There is a simplicity in Sidi Hamet’s 
relation that speaks strongly in favour of 
its accuracy. It is demonstrable that 
this sensible, but uneducated Moor, knew 
nothing of the powerful aid his narration 
could receive from the science of ancient 
and modern times. Of Ptolemy or 
Edrisi, it is probable he knew nothing. 

Combining the various known facis, 
collected by ancient and modern authors, 
by Herodotus, Eratosthenes, Hipparchius, 
Strabo, Pliny, Ptolemy, Edrisi, Abulfeda, 
Leo the African, D’Anville, and tie 
crowd of respectable witnesses that lave 
appeared in the last half century, and who 
have given their testimony to the world 
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on the subject, the geography of central 
Africa now preseats the following aspect. 
A chain of mountains commencing near 
the Atlantic Ocean about N. lat. 10°, and 
gradually rising as it advances eastward, 
gives rise in 7° west from London, by its 
lateral ridges, to three large rivers, the 
Gambia, Senegal, and Niger; the two 
former flowing west into the Atlantic 
Ocean, and the latter east towards the 
central parts of the continent. The moun- 
tains are, by us, denominated Kong, and, 
as faras correctly known, continue their 
original direction to the eastward. North 
of the Rong mountains, extends an im- 
mease valley lying parallel to the chain, 
the repository of whose waters is the Ni- 
eer, Joliba, or Zolibib river. In the early 
part of its course, from N. lat. 12° and 
W. long. 7” to Tombuctou, in N. 
lat. 16° 30’, and E. long. 1° 30’ from 
London, the Niger pursues a course con- 
siderably north of east. Below Tombuc- 
tou, the Niger assumes an eastern course, 
but gradually to the south, and after run- 
ning through an entire lengti: of about 
30° of longitude, is left undefined in the 
alluvial lands of Wangara. The north 
side of the valley of the Niger is- termi- 
nated by the dreary and elevated Sahara, 
or Desert ; upon the south, this valley has 
a slone of about three hundred and eighty 
miles, between the main stream of the 
Niger and the mountains of long. How 
many, or of what magnitude, are the tri- 
butary streams that flow from either the 
mountains or desert, remains undeter- 
rained. The country marked in our maps 
by the name of Wangara appears to be 
the centre of a very wide basin. East of 
Wangara, and west of the Bahr el Abiadh, 
or main stream of the Nile, extends ano- 
ther slope nearly at right angles toe that 
of the Niger. Upon the eastern valley 
is found two rivers, flowing in nearly op- 
posite directions towards each other; the 
Kuku, or Wad el Gazel, rises in Bour- 
nou, and flows to the south; the Miselad, 
rising in the same mountains with the 
Bahr el Abiadh, flows to the north, or 
north west. These two rivers unite in a 
lake, or overftowed country, called Fitre, 
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out of which is discharged a supposed rt 
ver, which, pursuing a southwest direc- 
tion, joins the Niger in the alluvial lands 
of Wangara. 

I trust that the evidence presented in 
this communication ought to remove all 
doubts respecting the existence of Was- 
sanah, and, of course, establish the credit 
of Sidi Hamet’s account of the final issue 
of the congregated waters of the Niger, 
Kulu, and Miselad. Happily, in Ame- 
rica, numerous instances occur of the co- 
incidence of natural phenomena between 
the rivers of the two continents. The 
doubts of Mr. Pinkerton respecting the 
improbability of rivers passing mountain 
chains, evinced great ignorance of the 
geography of America; and where the 
assumed fact is erroneous, the induc- 
tion must be erroneous also. Any person 
of ordinary information upon the topogra- 
phy of America, would have known the 
passage of the Hudson through the High- 
lands; the Delaware and Susquehannah 
piercing the Alleghany in numerous places ; 
of the Potomac through the Blue Ridge ; 
and of thestupendous gorge of Tecondama, 
where the Magdaline river forces its way 
through the Andes. In addition to the 
proof afforded by the American rivers, of 
the frequency of their passage through 
mountains, they also present several in- 
stances of remarkable resemblance, in 
general course, to that of the Niger. The 
Ohio, and its confluents from the north- 
east ; the Mississippi, and its tributary wa- 
ters from the north west, and the Mis- 
sourl, from the west, all uniting within a 
short distance, and discharging their uni- 
ted streams to the south, by tue main vo- 
lume of the Mississippi , all exhibit a pic- 
ture so similar to the Niger, Kuku, Mi- 
selad, and the Gozen Zaire, that its strik- 
ing similarity must exciteadmiration even 
in a mind accustomed to compare the 
great objects in nature. The Columbia 
is composed of two principal streams, 
which flow towards each other in very 
nearly opposite directions, and receiving 
some large additions from the east, 
the whole mass pierces two mountain 
chains and by a western course, nearly 
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at right angles to its principal compo- 
nents, reaches the Pacific Ocean. 

It is needless, however, to multiply ex- 
amples to prove the probability of the Ni- 
ger passing the Kong mountains, as the 
fact must be admitted, if the truth of Sidi 
Hamet’s relation respecting Wassanah 
is established ; and the mass of direct and 
correlative testimony in its support ren- 
ders reasonable doubt scarcely possible. 
The identity of the Kong chain with that 
of the Dgebil Kumri, has been question- 
ed; it may be sufficient in this place to 
observe, that wherever the continent of 
Africa has been reached by civilized man, 
between nine and twelve degrees of north 
latitude, very high mountains have been 
encountered. A principal chain is found 
south of Abyssinia, with lateral ridges 
proceeding from it obliquely ; the same 
phenomenon is encountered near thie 
sources of the Gambia, Senegal, and Ni- 
zer. It is then a fair induction that Cape 
Verd, and Cape Garda Fui, are the two 
extremities of a chain of mountains tra- 
versing Africa from east to west, or, in an 
inverted direction to that of the Andes of 
South America. 

Where the waters of the great central 
valley unite, north of the Kong, is an in- 
undated country, similar to the estuary of 
most large rivers. On the map of that 
part of Africa, published in Riley’s Nar- 
rative, but projected by your late son, 
Mr. J. H. Eddy, the respective positions 
of the rivers do not materially diller 
from those laid down by D’Anyille and 
Arrowsmith ; but the names and situations 
of places, upon the former map, are indi- 
cative of extended information gained 
since the works of D’Anville, particularly, 
were published. In all the maps of Africa 
‘he country of Wangara is marked as 
abounding in®lakes and interlocking 
streams, the usual appendages ofan annu- 
ally inundated region. 

It is impossible to glance upon this part 
of the map of Africa without, at once, per- 
ceiving the true cause of the long contro- 
versy respecting the course of the Niger. 
ach author described the rmver from 


what he considered the most authentic 
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source of information. I have already 
observed, the first knowledge given to ci- 
vilized Europe of the existence of the 
Niger, was the relation of the Nassomo- 
nians, published by Herodotus. It was 
the Joliba, or western Niger, here spoken 
of; its course assumed truly from west to 
east. All the other Greek and Roman 
geographers, to Ptolemy inclusive, gave 
to the Niger its real course. 

Edrisi, an Arabian author, about 1170 
of the vulgar era, first contended that the 
Niger flowed to the west; and he, from 
his respectability, was followed by many 
others who adopted the same opinion. 
The data upon which the system of Edrisi 
was founded, were, in most part, cor- 
rect; the error lay in mistaking one river 
for another. Edrisi understood by his 
Niger, the stream now called Miselad. 
or some other river, flowing westward 
from the Egyptian Nile, towards the real 
Niger of Herodotus, Ptolemy, and D’ An- 
ville. As far as correct information is 
received, the veracity of Fdrisi is esta- 
blished, and I am much mistaken if sub- 
sequent discovery does not more strongly 
confirm his accuracy. It is now proved, be- 
yond doubt, by Mr. Browne’s tour in the 
regions west of the Bahr el Abiadh, that 
in the meridian of 25° E. of London, 
throngh more than twelve degrees of lati- 
tude, the water all flows westward. It 
was the latter country, and not that 
drained by the Joliba, or real Niger, that 
was meant by Edrisi; his want of more 
extended information explains his mis- 
tale. 
Abulfeda wrote about 1340, and being 
an Arabian, he adopted the information 
given by the authors of his nation. His 
residence, being sultan of Hamath in Sv- 
ria, necessarily gave him more intimate 
acquaintance with eastern than western 
Africa. Adopting the system of Edrisi. 
Abulfeda also gives the Niger a course to 
the west. 

It was indeed, not until very lately, 
that the real geography of the basin of 
the Niger was understood ; and when its 
eeneral features were assented to as phy- 
sical truths, their curious phenomena 
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produced conflicting hypotheses upon the 
disposal of the accumulated waters that 
inundated its lowest point of depression. 

Major Rennel assumed the lead amongst 
those who discharged the Niger and its 
tributaries into an African Caspian, or 
who dissipated its mass of water amongst 
the sands of interior Africa. Many, as 
well as Mr. Pinkerton, considered ariver 
passing a chain of mountains as an ex- 
travyagance of human imagination. But 
nature, without being influenced by any 
human system, it appears has actually 
permitted the Niger to find its way to the 
Atlantic Ocean, through sandy deserts 
and eraggy mountains, and will, it is pro- 
table, soon enable the hand of science to 
confer upon this great stream the second, 
ifpot the first rank, amongst the rivers 
of this globe. 

Like all other rivers of great Jength, in 
tropical countries, the quantity of water 
inthe Niger, or Zaire, must differ very 
much in the cry and sandy seasons; and 
must also present that feature, so remark- 
able in the Nile, of a regular rise and 
fall. Waving its entire course within the 
tropics, its banks must be suitable to the 
production of an infinite variety of the 
maost valuable vegetables, and if the sun- 
heams of civilization should ever pene- 
trate the center of Africa, this noble ri- 
ver may contribute its rich resources to 
future nations of enlightened men. 

Without dilating this communication 
to an undue length, I could not insert all 
that occurs upon the subject; I will con- 
clude by a suiamary of the evidence, and 
facts proved. 

From the quotation drawn from Men- 
icHe it is demonstrated that the Arab, 
er Hebrew language, was established, or 
mingled with the native dialects of the 
most remote regions upon the Niger, 2200 
years past. It is also shown, from the 
same testimony, that the radix of the 
pame of Wassanah was known to Ptole- 
my, who placed it nearly where Wassa- 
sah was found by Sidi Hamet. It has 
also been shown that the probability is 
strong that the nouns, Tua-Gana, Gana, 
Gano, Ghanny, Guinné, Ogané, Cassena, 
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Cassina, Kassina, andWassanah, are real- 
ly expressive of the same object, but dis- 
torted by varietyin vowel pronunciation. 
And that, finally, if the reality of Hamet’s 
relation respecting the city of Wassanah 
is admitted, the corollary follows, that 
the Niger does actually pass that city 
and flow into the Atlantic Ocean. 

Assuming the identity of the Niger and 
Gozen Zaire, as determined, the follow- 
ing table will exhibit the lengths respec- 
tively of ten of the principal rivers of our 
earth: 


Eng. miles. Deg. of a g. circle. 
6. 3252 47 
Nile. 2076 30 
Blue River . . 2283 33 
Yellow River . 2283 33 
Jenisea .... 1868 27 
Been 32 
2076 30 
Rio de la Plate 1799 26 
Amazon... . 2283 33 
Mississippi . . 2076 30 


The above table is constructed by 
measuring the respective rivers with a 
sweep of five degrees of-a great circle. 
This method omits the smaller curves, 
but yields an accurate result upon the 
comparative lengths. .You will perceive 
that the Zaire is nearly one thousand 
miles longer than any other river on the 
globe. There is every reason to believe 
that the magnitude of this mighty stream 
is correspondent to its length of course. 

I hope you may find the scattered re- 
flections contained in this communication 
satisfactory. 

Dear Sir, 
Yours with respect and esteem, 
WILLIAM DARBY. 
Mr. Taomas Eppy. 
With the foregoing, the Editor received 
the following Letter from Mr. Darby. 


New-York, December 15th, 1818. 
Mr. Howey, 

The enclosed Essay on Riley’s Narra- 
tive was written, as you will perceive, 
near nine months past, addressed to Mr. 
Thomas Eddy of this city. Since it was 
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written, the account of the Adventures 
of Capt. Judah Paddock, written by that 
gentleman himself, has been published ; 
and the two works, that of Riley and 
of Paddock, are now identified, as they 
have been published together, are bound 
together, and their merits must stand or 
fall together. A few days past a friend 
put into my hand a copy of each ; Riley’s 
work I had read before, and as_ the fore- 
going will show, I give to the author my 
full credence. Paddock’s Narrative was 
entirely new, and it gave me the more 
satisfaction, because on every subject 
touched by the two writers, one confirms 
the veracity of the other. - This will ap- 
pear from a comparison of leading faets 
Jaid down in the two narrations. 

ist. The cause of the respective ship- 
wrecks. 

2d. Capture by the natives of the coun- 
try. 

3d. Character of those natives, and their 
manners and customs. 

Ath. Final destination of the respect- 
ive shipwrecked parties. 

In all these respects an accordance ex- 
ists between the two works, which, to all 
candid minds, will carry more than mere 
assent to the fidelity of each narrator. 
Respect for the men will add infinitely to 
the interest due to their sufferings. 

I will not swell an already long article 
by extracts, but will refer to the pages 
of each, Riley’s and Paddock’s narrative, 
where the latter fortifies the correctness 
of the former in the most important points, 
and particularly that of the indraught or 
current, which produced the unfortunate 
wreck of both vessels, the Oswego and 
the Commerce; and the law of nations 
practised upon the African coast, of en- 
slaving all strangers who are thrown upon 
their shores, and appropriating the pro- 
perty contained in wrecked vessels to 
their own use. Rilev’s Narrative, page 
26, Paddock’s, page 19; Riley, page 30, 
Paddock, page 45; and I cannot but re- 
commend to very serious attention, Pad- 
dock, page 106. The sequel will exhi- 
bit, perhaps the most extracrdinary pic- 
rure of human character that ever met 


the eye of reason and science. From 
this extraordinary history it will be seen 
that in the desert of Africa, the FouLtan’s 

or a humane society of Mzhometans .ave 
associated themselves together, amid bar- 
barism and superstition, to soften the pains 
of the captured slave. To our shame 
and honour, we have slaves and Foulahs; 
at the moment that this article is writing, 
we have wretches prowling over our land 
to entrap the infant of the black; but we 
also have our Foulahs—we have men 
whose days are spent in giving comfort to 
the unfortunate, and in shielding the op- 
pressed. 

I cannot but recommend, and that with 
emphasis, this partof Paddock’s Narra- 
tive to the attention of my countrymen. 
I am convinced that it contains some facts 
respecting the human character that can 
never be too well understood. Facts that 
may be of the greatest utility in the fu- 
ture improvement of our species, and in 
future reasoning upon human character. 

It would be useless to point out every 
coincidence between these two authors; 
most of those who will read this article, 
will also read, or have already read, both 
Ruley’s and Paddock’s narrations. In 
point of composition there is a marked 
difference ; Riley’s work derives an ad- 
ditional charm from the pleasing style of 
his narrative; we cannot doubt the au- 
thenticity of his facts. The unparalleled 
sufferings of himself and his men, and 
the signal fortitude with which those suf- 
ferings were withstood; the generous 
magnanimity of Mr. Willshire and Mr. 
Sprague ; their restoration to their homes 
and their kindred; and the new and won- 
derful views of human nature opened to 
the civilized world by the history of their 
adventures, form together one of those 
pictures which will for ages continue to 
enchant and interest the feelings of man- 
kind. 

A striking simplicity runs through the 
whole of Paddock’s account; the inei- 
dents are touchingly related, without the 
aid of ornamental language. ‘The facts 
are at once assented to; the mind dees 
nat a moment hesitate to give credenre 
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to what is related im a manner so natural 
and unaffected. We travel with those 
wanderers along the sands and rocks of 
Africa, and sufer with them; when bar- 
tered as slaves amongst the most brutal of 
the human race, we burn at their insults, 
and share their hunger and thirst; our tears 
are mingled with theirs, and with them we 
turn our swimming eyes toward our na- 
tive country, and raise our bursting hearts 
to heaven for protection and deliverance. 

The two works are now bound together, 
and forma a repast for the best feelings of 
human natuve; feelings that must be 
strongly excited when it is known that 


the two respectable and interesting meu 
are now in the full enjoyment of all tha‘ 
competence, with family endearment, cau 
give them. By their own firesides they 
enjoy the heart-felt retrospect of dangers 
past, and perfect safety and comfort, with 
the love and esteem of their fellow citi- 
zens. 

Those of our countrymen who are ac- 
tively engaged in assuaging the pains of 
the African slave, will be gratified to find 
that in Africa, a SOCIETY exists, whose 
object is to administer comfort to the 


Christian slave! 
WILLIAM DARBY. 


Arr. 7% ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


United Statzs and Italy. 


The following overture toward an agri- 
cultural and botanical communication 
between the United States and Italy, 
promises so many advantages, that we 
recommend the letters of Mr. Shaler 
and Mr. Ombrosi, to the particular at- 
tention of agricultural societies. 


To thé Hon. S. L. Mrrenitr. 
Fiorence, 12th July, 1817. 
Dear Sir, 

I have been applied to here for infor- 
mation respecting the culture of potatoes, 
and the manfer, if any there be, of mak- 
ing them into bread in the United States. 
At the same time inquiry was also made 
of me, respecting the best modes of mak- 
ing bread of indian corn meal. Unfortun- 
ately it is out of my power to give satisfac- 
tory answers to these interesting queries ; 
and knowing that the benevolent philan- 
thropy of your disposition is equalled only 
by your great and general information, I 
determined to take the liberty of soliciting 
for Mr. James Ombrosi, of this city, your 
correspondence upon these or similar 
questions. Mr. Ombrosi is a gentleman 
of great respectability, who has resided 
several years in the United States; he is 
employed ip the administration of this 


government, and from his connexion with 
the most eminent persons here, he is able 
to give you in return satisfactory answers 
to any thing relating to the arts and sci- 
ences in Italy, which you may choose tc 
ask of him. 

I trust, Sir, that you will pardon this 
intrusion in favour of its motive; and t 
beg you to accept the assurance of re- 
spectful consideration with which I am, 

Sir, your most obedient servant, 


WILLIAM SHALER. 


Jachimno Ombrosi, of Florence, in Tuscany, 
to Samuel L. Mitchill, of New-York, in 
North-America. 

(Translated from the Italian.) 
Florence, March 26, 1818 

I have the honour to forward you a let- 
ter from Consul-general Shaler, the ob- 
ject of which is, to solicit a correspond- 
ence on the progress of agriculture in the 
United States. While I earnestly entreat 
this favour, I promise you, on my part, all 
manner of information concerning the 
agriculture of Italy. 

There exists in Florence an ACADEMY 
oF GFORGOPHILISTS, which serves as 2 
common centre of intelligence in Tusca- 
ny. It acquired high reputation under 
the President Zucchini. Its members 
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then possessed great zeal for collecting 
instruction, and making constant experi- 
ments in the botanical garden established 
in the time of Cosmo I. The members, 
however, well knew that the study of sim- 
ples, herbs, and plants would be promoted 
by the productions of foreign countries, 
and intercourse with societies abroad ; 
nevertheless this correspondence has lan- 
guished of late. I cannot forbear to re- 
mark that the prosperity of the United 
States appears exceedingly propitious to 
their wishes; and that a proper corres- 
pondeant in your land, would be of singu- 
lar benefit to Italy. 

Any intelligence and parcels with which 
I shall be honoured, may be addressed to 
Thomas Appleton, Esq. American Con- 
sul at Leghorn, who will forward them 
to me. I shall have the pleasure of re- 
plying through the same channel, and of 
repaying you by every fact and article 
which promises advantage to the United 
States. 

We should particularly rejoice on re- 
ceiving botanical notices, relative to the 
science of vegetables, and their employ- 
ment in medicine and economy. 

With great esteem and respect, I have 
the honour to be your most humble and 
devoted servant, 


JAMES OMBROSI. 


New- York, Nov. 10, 1818. 
William Darby, Esq. 


Dear Sin, 

I have recently received an applca- 
tion from a gentleman residing in the 
Alabama Territory, to procure a quantity 
of date seed; it being his intention to 
attempt the cultivation of the date-bear- 
ing palm in that section of the Union. 
To me, some doubt occurs whether the 
winter frosts incident to that territory 
will not prove fatal to his enterprising de- 
sign. Knowing your extensive geogra- 
phical attainments, and presuming you to 
be well acquainted with the climate and 
all its vicissitudes, throughout the whole 
southern country, I have taken the iiberty 
to trespass upon your kindness, and solicit 
Vor. ry.-No, 


your opinion on this subject, which is of 
much importance to the people of Alaba- 
ma, and, in fact, to the nation at large. 
With high considerations of respect and 
esteem, I remain, Sir, your obedient 
servant, 
CHAS. G. HAINES. 


New-York, December 12, 1818. 
Dear Sik, 

It is not without some degree of contri- 
tion I acknowledge yours of the 10th ult. 
but the pressure of preparing my North- 
Western Tour for the press, must plead 
my excuse. 

You inform me that some gentlemen 
from the Alabama territory have applied 
to you for the seed of the date palm, 
with an intention to propagate that fruit 
in that section of the country. You de- 
sire my opinion of the probability of suc- 
cess in such an undertaking, which 
opinion will be frankly given, though it 
may not possess the value you are so kind 
as to ascribe to it. 

The fourth chapter of my Emigrant’s 
Guide is appropriated to discuss the sub- 
ject, of the useful vegetables that are now 
cultivated in Alabama, Louisiana, and 
the southern part of the Mississippi state ; 
as also those plants that I then, when 
writing that work, considered as capable 
of being introduced into those countries 
with advantage to the inhabitants. Inthe 
latter class, [enumerated the vine, olive, 
white mulbetry, and a species of sesa- 
mum, called oriental bhené. I did not 
mention either the coffee or date, because 
I did not consider them as capable of be- 
ing introduced into general culture in any 
part of the continent of North-America 
above N. lat. 29°. 

Tn page 177, of the Emigrant’s Guide, 
I have laid down the following rules, to 
determine whether any given vegetable 
can be transplanted into a new situation, 
or not: 

1. The extremes between frosts in the 
respective places, or, in other words, the 
length of the absolute summers. 

2. The intensity of their winters, and 
the ordinary quantity of frost and snow. 
28 
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3. The summer life, or, more expli- 
citly, the time between the Mower and 
ripe fruit. 

4. The degree of cold at which the 
tree perishes. 

These rules, if carefully applied, will 
obviate the danger of abortive experi- 
ment, by determining the practicability 
or impracticability of any attempt to na- 
turalize a plant. I have no doubt but 
that a fair vegetable comparison, founded 
upon the foregoing principles, would 
blast all reasonable hope of ever intro- 
ducing the date palm upon either the 
Alabama or Mississippi rivers- 

1 will now present you with the data 
upon which my convictions were formed 
and have been perpetuated. 

If either the cotton, sugar cane, indigo 
plant, tobacco, or maize were perennial 
plants, they could not exist in the states 
of Louisiana, Mississippi, or Alabama 
territory. Ihave known all those vege- 
tables destroyed by frost, repeatedly, as 
low as latitude 29° 30’, or half a degree 
south of the city of New-Orleans. The 
sweet Seville orange-tree is indeed culti- 
vated in the neighbourhood of New-Or- 
leans, but liable also at that place to be 
destroyed by frost. The fig of Pales- 
tine has been introduced into Louisiana 
and the adjacent countries, and grows 
well as high as N. lat. 33°. The latter 
tree protrudes its leaves on the lower part 
of the Mississippi, in the ‘atter part of 
March ; the fruit becomes plentiful in the 
New-Orleans market in the latter end of 
June. 

The date palm is a perennial plant, 
easily destructible by frost, and found 
aly in countries where the winters are 
extremely mild. Its fruit forms a part of 
human subsistence in the south of Asia, 
and in some parts of the north of Africa. 
It is not cultivated in Spain, the south of 
Italy, Sicily, or the Greek islands, the 
only parts of Europe where its existence 
throughout the year could be supposed 
possible. Some parts of Andaluzia, Mur- 
cia, Valencia, and Grenada, have milder 
and more uniform winters than are expe- 
rienced upon the countries watered by the 
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Mobile and Mississippi rivers; the same 
remark applies to Sicily, Calabria, Can- 
dia, and Cyprus. 

When Dr. S. L. Mitchill’s letter upon 
the date-tree was published, I sought in 
vain to find, in botanical writers, the 
smallest information respecting the sum- 
mer lile, the habitudes, or possible trans- 
portation of the date-tree. The !ong 
Latin name, its being a palm, the number 
of pistils and stamens, and other things ot 
equal futility, I found from the Systema 
Naturae, and a number of other collec- 
tions of hard names. From Miller’s pon- 
derous Gardner’s Dictionary, [ found the 
mode of cultivating this tree in a hot- 
house near London. I never before had 
so much reason to feel the utter useless- 
ness of the mere science of botany. The 
only valuable information I found upon 
the subject was from a practical man, 
who travelled to see matters as they are 
in nature, and to relate the fruit of his 
observations in simple terms. Thomas 
Shaw, D. D. travelled in Palestine, the 
Levant, aud Barbary, about 1722: Ihave 
taken the annexed extracts from his 
work, a copy of which is in the New- 
York Library. 

You will particularly remark the ob- 
servations of Dr. Shaw respecting the 
barley and wheat, in places where he 
expressly declares the cold is too severe 
to admit the useful culture of the date- 
tree. Barley, in Louisiana and Alabama, 
would be scarce io full stalk, much less 
turned yellow, in April. I have known 
young cotton killed at Opelousas, N. lat. 
30° 30’, after the middle of April, and 
have also, at the same place, (January, 
1812,) seen snow 11 inches deep: this was 
the same snow-storm mentioned by Mr. 
Bradbury in his travels, who was then de- 
scending the Mississippi near the La- 
fourche, N. lat. 30° 9’. There is a 


small difference of temperature between 
Louisiana and Alabama, in favour of the 
latter, but not sufficient to balance a de- 
gree of latitude. 

Much the greatest part of the Alabama 
territory, and all the Alabama river, lies 
above N. lat. 3t°, or directly east of 
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Natches. At the latter place the ther- 
mometer was down to 12° above zero in 
December, 1799, as you may see by re- 
ferring to the Transactions of the A. 
P. S. vol. vi. p. 43. and sequel. The 
work is in the New-York Library. I 
have quoted the passage FE. G. p. 245. 
and sequel. I was then at Pine Ridge, 
3 miles north of Natches, and about 
13 miles nerthwest of where Mr.’ Dunbar, 
the author of the communication, resided. 
The weather was indeed intensely cold, 
and would have annihilated orange-trees, 
date-trees, or any other similar tender 
vegetables. Frosts eccurred in the same 
place in February, 1807, and in Decem- 
ber, 1814, more intense than the one re- 
corded by Mr. Dunbar. During the oc- 
currence of the latter, I was in New- 
Orleans, and saw the ponds, lagunes, and 
canals near that city completely frozen 
over, to the thickness of more than an 
inch. Inthe winter of 1780, Bayou St. 
Jean, near New-Orleans, had ice suffi- 
ciently strong to admit skating. I was 
in the country sixteen winters consecu- 
tively, and not one passed over without 
frost, which destroyed cotton, tobacco, 
indigo, and sugar cane. Very few win- 
ters pass away at Natches, N. lat 31° 
33’, without snow. 

In brief, from all T have seen, and from 
all I have read, I would consider the in- 
troduction of the two palm-trees, cocoa- 
nut and date-plum, into tbe state of Lou- 
isiana, state of Mississippi, or Alabama 
territory, as equally visionary; and that 
all attempts at the introduction of the 
latter will be abortive, | have no doubt. 

I once believed in the supposed pro- 
perty of vegetables to accommodate them- 
selves to climate; but more experience 
has exploded in my mind any such opi- 
nion. The olive-tree was introduced 
iato France by the Phocians upwards of 
twenty-two centuries past, and yet, who- 
ever reads the Abbe Rozier’s Cours 
PAgriculture will find that the olive-tree 
ig yet a precarious vegetable in France. 
{f any change takes place in vegetables 
favourable to their supporting a lower 
cemperature than formerty, it is by abride- 
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ing their summer life, and you will at 
once perceive that such a change can be 
only effected in annuals, such as the ce- 
realia, &c. and that if perennials, of which 
the date-tree is one, were even occasion- 
ally, in ten, fifteen, or twenty years, "ex: 
posed to a destructive frost, such an acci- 
dent would be fatal to their culture; be- 
cause, unlike cotton or sugar-cane, they 
could not be speedily renewed. This is 
the case with the orange-tree at Opelou- 
sas, where repeated attempts have been 
made to bring it to perfection; but no 
sooner does the tree arrive at a size which 
precludes its being covered, than the nex: 
winter terminates its existence. 

No man on earth would more smeerely 
rejoice than I, if so very valuable a fruit 
as the date could be produced in Alaba- 
ma, and adjacent places: as it would con- 
tribute to render useful immense tracts of 
barren, sandy, pine land, but I must con- 
sider the introduction into those coun- 
tries of even the olive, as a very doubtful 
experiment, and yet the olive grows in 
Europe and Asia, 10° latitude north of 
the parallel in which is found the date- 
tree. 

The following extracts will throw much 
light upon this subject, and close this al- 
ready too lengthened communication. 

“In the beginning of Apri/, the barley, 
all over the Holy Land, was in full ear 
and about the middle began to turn ye}- 
low in the southern districts. For it was 
as forward near Jericho, in the latter end 
of March, as it was found to be, in the 
plains of Acre, a fortnight after; but the 
wheat was very little of itin ear, at one 
or other of these places: and in the fields 
near Bethlehem and Jerusalem, the stalk 
was little more than a foot high. The 
Bocdéres, or first ripe figs, were hard and 
no biggerthan our common plums ; though 
they have there a methad of making them 
palatable, by steeping them in oy/.” 
Shaw’s Travels, page 364. 

The description of the month of March 
and April, in tue above, auswers, in pro- 
duction, to April and May of Alabama. 
The fig produces in America three crops, 


as stated by Dr. Shaw. as taking place, 
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in Palestine, but the difference of appear- 
ance must, if his account be true, be at 
least forty days sooner at Jerusalem than 
at Natches, and yet near the former place 
the date-tree becomes rare and unpro- 
ductive. 

‘*T travelled in Syria and Phoenice in 
December and January, and therefore 
had not a proper season for botanical ob- 
servations. However the whole country 
looked verdant and cheerful :. and the 
woods particularly, which abound chiefly 
with the gall-oak, were strewed all over 
with a variety of anemones, ranunculuses, 
colchicas, and mandrakes. Several pieces 
of ground near Tripoly, were full of the 
liquorice-plant; and at the mouth of the 
famous Grotto near Bellmont, there is an 
elegant species of the blue lilly, the same 
with Morison’s Lilium Persicum florens. 
There are so many dangers and difficul- 
ties which attend a traveller thruugh the 
Holy-Land, that he is in too much haste 
to make many curious observations, 
much less to collect the plants, and other 
curiosities of that country. However, in 
the beginning of March, I could not avoid 
observing, that the plains between Jaffa 
and Ramah, and indeed several other 
places in the road to Jerusalem, were 
particularly distinguished by several 
beautiful beds of fritillaries, tulips, and 
other plants of the same class. 

**The mountains of Quarentania afford 
a great variety of yellow polium, and some 
varieties of thyme, sage ‘and rosemary. 
The brook likewise of Elisha, which flows 
from it and waters the gardens of Jericho, 
together with its plantations of plum, and 
DATE-trees, hath its banks adorned with 
several species of brooklime, lysimachia, 
walercress, bettany, and other aquatic 
plants; all of them very like those that 
are the product of England. And indeed 
the whole scene of vegetables, and of the 
soil which supports them, hath not these 
particular differences and varieties, that 
we might expect in two such different 
and distant climates. For I do not re- 
member to have scen or heard of any 
plants, but such as were hatives of other 


places. The balsam-tree doth no longer 


subsist, and the musa, which some au- 
thors have supposed to be the (dudaim 
mandrakes of the Scriptures, 
isequally wanting; neither could it, i 
presume, ever grow wild and uncultiva- 
ted, as the dudaim must be supposed to 
have done. What the Christian inhabi- 
tants of yerusalem take at present for ‘hat 
fruit, are the pods of the Jelathou, a legu- 
minous plant, that is peculiar to the corn. 
fields; and, by the many descriptions I 
had of it, (for it was too early when I was 
in the Holy Land to see it,) should be a 
species of the winged-pea, perhaps the 
hierazune or the lotus tetragonolobus of 
the botanists. Itis certain that the bloom 
of all or most of the leguminous plants 
vields a grateful smell; a quality which 
the Scriptures attribute to the plant we 
are looking after. \ 


“The bocére,* as I have before observ- 
ed, was far from being in a state of matu- 
rity in the latter end of March: for, in 
the Scripture expression, the time of figs 
was not yet, or not before the middle or 
latter end of June. However, it fre- 
quently falls out in Barbary, and we need 
not doubt of the hike circumstance in this 
much hotter climate, that, according to 
the quality of the preceding season, some 
of the more forward and vigorous trees 
will now and then yield a few ripe figs 
a month, six weeks or more before the 
full season. No soorer does the bocére 
draw near to perfection, than the kermez, 
or summer fig, (the same that is preserved 
and sold by the grocers,) begins to be 
formed, though it rarely ripeneth before 
August; about which time the same tree 
frequently throws out a third crop, or the 
winter fig, as we may call it. This is 
usually of a much longer shape and dark- 
er complexion than the kermez, hanging 
and ripening upon the tree even after the 
leaves are shed: and provided the winter 
proves mild and femperate, is gathered as 
a delicious morsel in the spring. 

* It is well known that the fruit of this 
prolific plant doth always precede the 
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leaves; and consequently when our Sa- 
viour szw one of them in full vigour, Aav- 
ing leaves, (Mark xi. 13.) he might, ac- 
cording to the common course of things, 
very justly look for fruit, and haply find 
some of the former or latter kind in per- 
fection. 

‘“‘ Several parts of the Holy Land, no 
less than of Idumea, that lies contiguous 
to it, are described by the ancients to 
abound with date-trees. Thus Judea, 
which denoted the whole country of the 
Jews, is typified in several coins of Ves- 
pasian’s, by a disconsolate woman sil- 
ting under a palm-tree. Upon the Greek 
coin likewise, of his son Titus, struck 
upon a like occasion, we see a shield 
suspended upon a palm-tree, with a vic- 
tory writing upon it. The same tree is 
made an emblem of Weapolis, (formerly 
Sichem or Naplosa, as it is now called,) 
upon a medal of Domitian ; and of Sepho- 
ris, (or Saffaur, according to the present 
name,) the metropolis of Galilee, upon 
one of T'rajan’s. It may be presumed, 
therefore, that the palm-tree was for- 
merly very much cultivated in the Holy 
Land. We have indeed several of these 
trees still remaining at Jericho, where 
there is the convenience they require of 
being often watered; where likewise the 
climate is warm, the soil sandy, and such 
as they delight to grow in. But at S- 
chem, and other places to the northward, 
[rarely saw above two or three of them 
together s and even these, as their fruit 
does rarely or ever arrive at maturity, 
serve more for ornament than use. Up- 
on that part of the sea-coast which I am 
acquainted with there were still fewer ; 
and even those I met with, grew either 
out of some ruin, or else shaded the re- 
treat of one or other of their shekhs, as 
they call the saints of this country. From 
the condition and quality therefore of 
these trees at present, it is very probable 
(provaded the climate and sea-air should 
be, contrary to experience, assisting to 


their increase) that they could never be 
either numerous or fruitful. The opinion 


then of some authors, that Phanice is the 
same with a country of date-trees, doth 


not appear to be well grounded; for we 
may justly imagine, that in case so ne- 
cessary and beneficial a plant had once 
been cultivated to advantage, it would 
have been constantly kept up and propa- 
gated, in the very same manner we find 
it to have been in Egypt and Barbary.” — 
Shaw’s Travels in Barbary and the Le- 
vant, p. 370—372. 
Permit me to be, 
Dear Sir, 
Very respectfully, 

WILLIAM DARBY. 
Chas. G. Haines, Esq. 


New-York and St. Petershurgh. 


During the last summer, two American 
ploughs, of an admirable plan and ex- 
quisite workmanship, were forwarded 
to the Cear of the Russias; one as a 
model for his cabinet, and the other for 
employment in the field. They were 
conveyed, by permission, in the public 
ship, commanded by Commodore Mac- 
donough, that carried the Minister, 
G. W. Campbell, to Muscovy. A 
note of address and explanation was 
elegantly engrossed, and tied to the 
bundle of one of the ploughs, before it 
was nailed up inthe box. We offer to 
our readers a copy of that document, 
which so nearly resembles a state pa- 
per, that it cannot fail to interest, not 
only our patrons, but indeed all the lo- 
vers of their country’s fame and ho- 
nour. 


Samuel LE. Mitchill, a cittzen of the Uni- 
ted States of America, to Alexander, 
Autocrat of the Russias, &c. 


May IT PLEASE THE Emperor, 

Ihave been induced to offer for the 
acceptance of his imperial majesty, a 
PLouGcH, which is considered generally 
in these parts of America, superior to 
any instrument of the kind that has ever 
been invented. 

Previous to taking this step, I consult- 
ed my fricnd, the honourable Andrew 
Daschkoff, his majesty’s minister plenipo- 
tentiary in the United States, who feels a 
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lively interest in every improvement that 
can be useful to his country. As the 
time of his departure was uncertain, he 
recommended that the plough should be 
intrusted to Mr. Campbell, the new min- 
ister to the imperial court of St. Peters- 
burgh, who could, with propriety, bring 
it to his majesty’s notice, through the se- 
cretary of state. or the agricultural socie- 
ty. Mr. Daschkoff also encouraged the 
persuasion, that it would receive the ap- 
probation due to its merit. Application 
was then made to the honourable John 
Quincy Adams, secretary of state, at 
Washington City, for leave to send the 
plough to its destination, in the public 
ship, now bound to Russia. The matter 
was submitted to the president of the 
United States; who consented that direc- 
tions should be given to the commander 
of the Guerriere, that the plough for the 
emperor of Russia might be received, for 
conveyance, on board that vessel, now ly- 
ing at Boston. 

The inventor is Mr. Jethro Wood, a re- 
spectable farmer, residing in the county 
of Cayuga, and state of New-York. 

The constructor is Mr. Thomas Free- 
bern, a very worthy artist, living in the 
citv of New-York. 

They both request me to express their 
earnest hopes that this Georgical Utensil, 
contrived by the genius of the former, 
and manufactured by the skill of the 
latter, may be graciously considered by 
bis majesty. 

The advantagesof this plough are mani- 
“old, but may be referred to the follow- 


ing principal heads: 1. Its greater apti- 
tude to penetrate the soil, and form a fur- 
row. 2. A simple and desireable fitness 
in the mould-board, by means of the spi- 
ral form of its inclined plane, to raise the 
sward from its horizontal bed to the per- 
pendicular, and to turn it upside down. 
3. The substitution of a cast-iron plate, 
of the cost of half a dollar, to be screwed 
to the low and fore edge of the mould- 
board, instead of the heavy, expensive, 
and old-fashioned share. 4. The use of 
cast-iron, instead of hammered iron for 
the mould-board itself, and the several 
land-irons. 5. The construction of the 
intire plough, with the exception of the 
beam and handles, of cast and wrought 
iron, whereby every part is properly 
braced andsecured. 6. Its moderate price, 
its strength, and durability ; and the small 
expense of time, labour, and stuff, requi- 
site for repairs. ‘7. The saving of a con- 
siderable portion of the labour of the 
beasts who draw, and of the man who 
conducts the plough. 8. The handsome 
and workmanlike appearance of a field 
prepared for planting and sowing by 
this instrument. 

Inspection and practice will disclose 
the other conveniences of Woop’s FREE- 
BORN PLovuGa, which is thus placed at 
the foot of the Imperial Throne. 

SAMUEL L. MITCHILL, 
Late Senator in Congress for New- 
York, Professor in the Univer- 
sity, Member of the Agricutural 
Society, &c. 
New-York. June 22d, 1818. 
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DOMESTIC. 
RIGINAL works recently published 

by the principal booksellers : 
Medical and Surgical Register, consist- 
ing chiefly of cases in the New-York 
Hospital. By Joun Warrs, Jun. M. D. 
Professor V. Morr, and A. Srevens, 

M.D. 

The American Journal of Science, 
more especially of Mineralogy, Geology, 
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and the other branches of Natural His- 
tory; including also Agriculture, and 
the Ornamental, as well as Useful Arts. 
Conducted by Bensamin an, 
M. D. Professor of Chemistry, Mine- 
ralogy, &c. in Yale College; author of 
Travels in England, Scotland, and Hol- 
land, 

The Self-taught Penman. By B. D. 
HeEwer. 
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A discourse on the connexion between 
Chemistry and Medicine, delivered in the 
Univeisity of Pennsylvania, November 
5th, 1818. By THomas Coorrr, M. D. 

Rules and Regulations for the Naval 
Service of the United States, preparea by 
the Board of the Navy Commissioners, 
with the consent of the Secretary of the 
Navy. 

A Sermon delivered September 22, 
1818, at the Dedication of the New Edi- 
fice, erected for the use of the Theological 
Seminary, in Andover, by E. Porrer, D. 
D. Bartlett Professor of Sacred Khetoric. 

Statistical Annals, embracing views of 
the population, comme:ce, navigation, 
fisheries, public lands, post office es- 
tablishments, revenues, mint, miltary 
and naval establishments, expenditures, 
public debt, and sinking fund, of the Uni- 
ted States of America; founded on ofli- 
cial documents, commencing the fourth 
of March, 1798, ending on the twentieth 
April, 1818. By Apam Seygert, MM. D. 
Member of Congress. 1! Vol. 4to. 

Second edition of A Manuel of Botany, 
for the Northern and Middle States—con- 
taining generic descriptions of the plants 
to the north of Virginia, with references 
to the natural orders of Linnawus and Jus- 
sieu; specific descriptions of the Indige- 
nous lants, which are well defined and 
established, and of the Cultivated Exotics. 
By Amos Earon, A. M. Lecturer on Bo- 
tany, Mineralogy, Chemistry, and Corres- 
ponding Member of the Lyceum of Natu- 
ral History of New-York. 

The K ileidoscope, a new weekly mis- 
cellaneous publication, quarto form, from 
the press of Messrs. Hews and Goss, Bos- 
ton, has been commenced. 


In Press. 

Observations on the State of Ireland, 
principally directed to its agricultural and 
rumal population, in a series of letters 
written on a tour through that country. 
By J. C. Curnen, Esq. M. P. 

Letters from an Hindoo Rajah. By 
Mrs. Haminton. 

The Political state of Lower Canada, 
and Memoirs of the Administration of the 
Government of that Province, by Gens. 
Drummond and Sherbrooke. By Roperr 
Carystir£, author of ** Military and Na- 
val Occurrences,”’ &c. 


Proposed. 

A Biography of the Signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, accompani- 
ed with Plates; to which will be pre- 
fixed, A History of the Proceedings of 
Congress, during the passage of the Law, 
and the Declaration itself, with fac simile 
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engravings of the signatures. By Paur. 
ALLEN, Esq. To be published in ten half 
volumes, $vo. at 2 dollars 50 cents each. 

A Table of Post-Offices in the United 
States, with the names of the Post-Mas- 
ters, the Counties and States in which 
they are situated, and the distances from 
the cityof Washington. By direction of 
the Post-Master General—witb many ad- 
ditions. By Anrnony Witey, of the 
Post-Ojifice, New-York. 

The Speeches of the Governors of Mas- 
sachusetts, from 1765—1775, and the 


ke. 

A weekly ‘‘ National Chronicle, devo- 
ted to Literature, Science, and the Arts,” 
in sixteen pages, royal 8vo. By Ey 
Frencn, Baltimore. 


The following works, some with notes 
and additions, by American authors, have 
been republished : 

Sermons on Praetical Subjects. By 
BartaAss, Minister of the Gos- 
pel; with the correspondence between 
the author and the Rey. Jotn Newton, 
late Rector of St. Mary Woolnorth, Lom- 
bard Street, London; never before pub- 
lished. And a Biographical Sketch of 
the authour, prefixed by Perer WiLson, 
L. L. D. and Prefessor of Languages in 
Columbia College, New-York. 

Dum tacet, hac 
Be mstant in season and out of season.— 
2 Tim. 4. 1. 

Aphorisms on the application and use 
of the Forceps and Vectis, &c. By Tno- 
MAS Denman, M. D. Reprinted from 
the sixth London edition, under the in- 
spection of Tmomas C. James, M. D. 
Protessor of Midwifery in the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

New Family Receipt Pook, containing 
eight hundred truly valuable Receipts in 
the various branches of Demestic Econe- 
my, selected from the works of British 
and Foreign writers of unquestionable 
autherity and experience, and from attest- 
ed communications of scientific friends. 

Travels in Canada and the United 
States, in 1816 and 117, by Lieut. Fran 
cis Haun. 

The Edinburgh New Dispensatory, 
with large additions, relating principally 
to the vegetable productions of the Uni- 
ted States, By Jacos Dyxman, M. D. 
Member of the Lyceum, &c. 

Among the contributors tothe Analec- 
tic Magazine, (Philadelphia, ) for the next 
year, will be Ropgenr Watsna, Jun. Esq, 
Dr. Cooper, Guiian C. VeRPLANcK. 
Esq. and J. K. Fsa 
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CULLLGL OF NEW-JERSEY. 

At a meeting of the Board of Trustees 
of the College of New-Jersey, it was 

Resolved, That after September, 1819, 
no student shall be admitted into the 
freshman, or lowest class, in this college, 
unless he be accurately acquainted with 
the grammar, inclrding prosody, of both 
the Greek and Latin tongues, unless he 
be master of Casar’s Commentaries, Sal- 
lust, select parts of Ovid’s Metamorpho- 
see, Virgil, the orations of Cicero contain- 
ed in the volume in Usum Delphini, the 
Evangelists of the Greek Testament, 
Murphy’s Lucian, or Dalzel’s Collectanwa 
Greca Minora, the three first books of 
Xenophon’s Cyropeedia, and of Mair’s, or 
Clarke’s Intrcduction to the making of 
Latin ; and unless he be well acquainted 
with Arithmetic, English Grammar, and 
Geography. 

Resolved, That no student shall be ad- 
mitted to an advanced standing, unless he 
be found, on examination, to be equal to 
the class for which he is a candidate. 

Extract from the Minutes of the Board 
of Trustees of the College of New-Jersey. 

P. LINSLY, Clerk. 

Princeton, Dec. 1, 1818. 

N. B. The Catechism of the Church to 
which the candidate belongs, is also re- 
quired as a qualification for admission. 

The Northern Canal—The digging and 
excavating of the Northern Canal, in its 
whole extent from fort Edward to White- 
all, with some trifling exceptions, have 
deen completed ; und a doubt no longer 


JAN. 


remains, tiiat the canal will be finished, 
and a water communication will be open- 
ed between Lake Champlain and the 
I{udson river, before the close of another 
season. 

Steam-Battery. 

The Navy Commissioners have agreed 
with Messrs. Robert M‘Queen and Co. 
proprietors of the Columbian Foundry 
and Steam-Engine Manufactory, of this 
city, for the Engine and Machinery fora 
new Steam-Frigate, which government 
have authorised to be built under the law 
for the gradual increase of the navy. 

The model of the vessel which they have 
had prepared, and which has been forward- 
ed to the commissioners, is entirely diffe- 
rent from the Fulton battery, and will pos- 
sess all the qualities of ordinary ships ofwar. 

New Improvement. 

ALEXANDER BLACK, has obtained a pa- 
tent for heating the oil in all kinds of 
lamps, by the flame of the same lamp. 

FOREIGN. 
Republished in England. 

A Narrative of the Wreck of the ship 
Oswego, on the coast of South Barbary, 
and of the sufferings of the Master and 
Crew while in bondage among the Arabs. 
By Jupan Pappock, her late Master. 

Dr. Henry is publishing a new and 
improved edition of his valuable Elements 
of Chemistry. 

Mr. VYoGeL, an eminent German 
chemist, bas announced, to the Royal 
Society of Munich, the existence of the 
boracic acid in tourmaline and azinite. 


Arr 9. 


DOMESTIC. 

HE Rev. Timormy WoopgrinGE, a 

gentleman whio has bad the misfortune 

of being, for many years, deprived of sight, 

was lately installed as pastor of the church 

and congregation at Green River, Hills- 
dale, N. Y. 

At Hartwich, N. Y. a society has been 
established for the promotion of Chris- 
tianity in this state. 

The Rev. J. Lewis was recently in- 
stalled as pastor of the church and con- 
gregation in Greenwich, Connccticut. 

In November, the new Episcopal 
church at South Kingston, R. I. was con- 
secrated, by the name of St. Paul’s 
Church, to the service of Almighty God, 
by the Rev. Bishop GriswoLp. 

From the minutes taken at the an- 
nual conferences for the year 1618, it 
appears, that the number of members of 
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the Methodist Church, in the United 
States, are as follows: 
Whites. Coloured. 


Ohio Conference .. . 25162 602 


Missouri do. ..... 4025 136 
Tennessee do..... . 18082 1799 
Mississippi do. 1623 430 
S. Carolina do. .. « 20965 11714 
Virginia do. ...... 18137 5547 
Baltimore do. ..... 23244 6867 
Philadelphia do. . 23922 1527 
New-York do. .... 20301 8309 
New-England do. . . . 14035 154 
Genesee do. ...... 20981 65 

190177 39150 


Total number of white and coloured mem- 
bers this year... 229627 
Total number last year. . . . 224853 


Increasethisyear ....... 4774 
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Arr. 10. CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 


IN SENATE. 
Priday, November 20. 


IIE. Senate proceeded to the appointment 
of the standing cammittees of that body, 
and then adjourned to Monday. 

Monday, November 23. ‘The motion submitted 
by Mr. Sanford, for an inquiry into the expe- 
diency of amending the law so that the Presi- 
dent’s signature should not be necessary to pa- 
tents for land, was taken up aud agreed to. 

Tuesday, Nov. 24. Several unimportant reso- 
jutions were introduced, and a bill to provide for 
the removal of the library of Congress to the 
aerth wing of the capitol. 

Wednesduy, Nov. 25. Mr. Barbour intro- 
caced a bill to increase the salaries of certain 
officers of the government. 

Mr. Santord read certain resolutious of the 
jegislature of the state of New-York assentingto 
the amendments tothe consutution proposed by 
North Carolina for districting the states by anunt- 
form rule for the election of President and Vice 
President, 

Mr. Storer read like proceedings of the legis- 
lature of New-Hampshire in respect to a propo- 
sition made by New-Jersey to the same eflect. 

Mr. Goidsborough introduced a resolution to 
erect a monument over the remains of Washing- 
ton where they now lie, and the same passed to 
a second reading. 

Mr. Wiliains of Tennessee offered a resolu: 
tion to inquire into the expediency of increasing 
the pay ot the army. 

Thursday, Nov. 26. The President commu- 
nicated a letter from the Secretary of War 
showing the strength and organization of the 
militia of the several states. 

Mr. Macon submitted the following resolution 
for consideration 

Resolved, Vhat the committee on naval al- 
fairs be instructed to inquire into the expe- 
diency of authorising the President of the United 
States to cause a survey to be made of the shoals 
ot Cape Hatteras, Cape Look Out, and the Fry- 
ing Pans, and to have such an examination made 
of them respectively as will ascertain the prac- 

‘ueability of erecting a light house, lighted bea- 
con, or buoy, on or near the extreme points of 
them, or either of them ; and that the committee 
report thereon by bill or otherwise. 

Friday, Nov. 27. The engrossed bill to 
increase the salaries of certain officers of the 
government, was read the third time, and the 
blanks filled with 6000 dollars as the salaries of 
the Secretaries of State, Treasury, War, and 
Navy Departments, 3,500 dollars for that of the 
Attorney General, and 4000 dollars tor that of 
the Postmaster General. 

The bill being thus amended passed, and was 
sent to ihe House for concurrence. 

Mr. ‘Tichenor submitted the following resolu- 
tion for consideration : 

Resolved, That the committee on the Judiciary 
be instructed to inquire into the expedieucy of 
changing the present judicial system of the United 
“tates, so far as to provide for the gradual dimi- 
aution of the number of the Judges who at pre- 
sent compose the Supreme Court; for the re- 
:wieting of the functions and duties of the Judges 
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of that court to the holding the sessions thereof, 
and the other duties incidental thereto; of es- 
tabli-hing and organising a Circuit Court in each 
state of the Union, and of providing fer the ap- 
poimtment of a competent number of Judges tor 
holding of the said courts, and the cominittee re- 
ported a bill accordingly. 

The resolution declaring the admission of the 
state of Hlinois into the Union, was taken up, 
end ordered to a third reading. 

Tuesday, Dec. 1. The resolution for the ad- 
mission of [linois into the Union was read a third 
time and passed. 

Wednesday, Dec. 2. Mr. Dickerson, according 
to notice, having obtained leave, introduced a 
resolution proposing to amend the constitution of 
the United States, so far as to make the mode of 
electing electors of President and Vice President 
of the United States, and of Representatives to 
Congress, uniform [by districts] throughout the 
Union ; which was read and passed to a second 
reading. 

Mr. Ruggles laid on the table the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, That the committee on Military Af- 
fairs be instructed to inquire into the expediency 
of making provision by !aw for clothing the ar- 
my of the Chited States in domestic manufac- 
tures. 

The resolution offered by Mr. Tichenor was 
withdrawn. 

Thursday, Dec. 3. A message was received 
from the President with the documents relative to 
the South American contests, prepared by the 
conunissioners, Which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Friday, Dec. 4. Mr. Lacock submitted the 
following resolution : 

“ Resolved, “* That the message of the Pre- 
sident and documents relative to the Seminole 
war be referred to a select committee, who shall 
have authority if necessary to send for persons 
and papers. 

The resolution offered yesterday to instruct 
the cominittee on military affairs to inquire into 
the expediency of making provision by law for 
clothing the army of the United States in domes- 
tic manufactures, was taken up and agreed to. 

Monday, Dec. 7. Mr. Daggett presented to 
the Senate sundry resolutions of the Legislature 
of Connecticut relating to the Electors of the 
President and Vice President. 

‘The resolution, directing the survey of certain 
points on the coast of North Carolina, &c. was 
taken up, and being amended, ou motion of Mr, 
Santord, so as to require the report of the sur- 
veys to be returned to Congress, was passed to 
a third reading. 

Tuesday, Dec. 8. The President laid before 
the Senate a report from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, embracing a plan for the final settle- 
went of land claims in Louisiana and Missour!, 
together with the drait of a bill for that purpose 
which were referred to the cominittee of public 
lands. 

Wednesday, Dec. 9. My. Johnson of Lou- 
isiana submitted the following resolution: 

Resolved, ‘Yhat the President of the United 
States be requested to lay before the Senate, 
copies of the correspondence between the go- 
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yerument of the United States, whieh has not 
wlready been communicated, and which, in his 
opinion, may be communicated with safety to 
tic pablic interest. 

‘Lhe joint resolution directing certain surveys 
of the coast of North-Carolina, was read the 
third time, passed, and sent to the other house 
for concurrence. 

Tharsdav, Dec. 10. "The bill passed in the 
other house concerning the Western District 
Court of Pennsylvania was passed. 


Fridau, Dec. 11. Mr. Tait presented the me- 


morial of the legislature of Alabama, petitioning 
tor permission to form a constitution and state 
cevernment, and to be admitted into the union 
on an equal footing with the original states, 
which nremorial was referred to a select com- 
niittee, composed of Messrs. Tait, Morrow, Wil- 
liams, of Mississippi, Edwards, and Williams, 
of ‘Vennessee, ‘vith instructions to bring in a bill 
pursuant to the prayer of the memorial. 

Mr. Eppes, trom the committee on finance, 
reported the bill from the House of Representa- 
tives, making a partial appropriation for the imili- 
tary service for 1S19, and the bill was then read 
a third time, and passed by general consent. 

The engrossed bill to setde the account of 
James Wilde, was read the third time, and pass- 
ed, and sent to the other House. 

Mr. Eaton submitted a resolution for the ap- 
pointment of a committee to inquire what amend- 
ments are necessary to the existing laws, the 
more effectually to prevent the importation of 
slaves into the United States. 

Mr. King submitted the following motion for 
eonsideration : 

Resolved, Tiiat the committee of finance be, 
and they are hereby instructed to inquire into 
the expediency of such alteration in the laws 
concerning the coasting trade, as shal! authorise 
ships and vessels of twenty tons and upwards, 
liceused to trade between the different districts 
of the United States, to carry on such trade he- 
tween the said districts, in the manner, and sub- 
ject only to the regulations, required fo be ob- 
served in carrying on trade from distriet to dis- 
trict in the same state to a distriet in the next 
acioming state. 

Puesday, Dec. 15. The bill respecting the 
rensportation of persons of colour, tor sale, &e. 
was taken up and referred to Messrs. Eaton, 
Burrill, Smith, Macon and Horsey; the com- 
mittee appointed in pursuance of the resolution 
adopted on this day, on motion of Mr. Eaton. 

The joint resolution preposing an amendment 
to the Constitution in the election of Presiden- 
tial eleetors ke. was reported by Mr. Dickerson, 
froin the select connnittee appointed on the sub- 
ject, with some amendments, not affecting the 
principle, 

Mr. Fromentin submitted the following mo- 
tion: 

Resolved’, That the committee on military af- 
fairs be instructed to inquire into the expediency 
of extending the right to a bounty in lands to the 
soldiers who were enlisted to serve in the com- 
pany of bombardiers, sappers aud miners, and 
in the corps of ordnance. 

Wednesday, Dee. 16. Mr, Sandford Jaid on 
the table the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the committee of commerce 
and manutactures consider and report what pro- 
visions may be proper for obtaining more aecu- 
rate statements of the annua! exports and im- 
ports oF tie United States. 


The bill for the rehef of Gen. Stark was 
passed. 

Thursday, Dec. 17. Me. Burrill reported « 
bill prescribing a mode of commencing, prese- 
cuting, and deciding controversies between twe 
or more states, which was read. 

Friday, Dec. 18. Mr. Tait, from the commit- 
tee appointed on the subject, reported a_ bill to 
authorise the people of the territory of Alaba- 
wa to form a constitution and state government, 
and for the admission of such state into the Union, 
oir an equal footing with the original states ; 
which was read. 

Resolved, That the committee on the subject of 
the Slave Trade, be instructed to inquire into the 
expediency of making provision by law “ to 
prevent the transportation of slaves, or servants 
of colour, froin any one state to any other part 
of the United States, in cases where, by the laws 
of such state, such transportation is prohibited.’ 

The motion of Mr. catch relating to the 
Seminole war was agreed to afier some amend- 
nent. 

Monday, Dec. 21. The bill to enable the peo- 
ple of Alabama to form a constitution, &c. was 
read the second time. 

The President laid before the Senate a letter 
from the Secretary of the Lreasury, transmitting 
statements of the sales of the public lands. 

Several bills received partial consideration, 
and were further postponed. 

The billto give effect to the laws of the Union. 
in the state of []nois; the bill for the relief oi 
L. and A. Dequindre, aud the bill for the relict 
of S. H. Hooker, were severally read the durd 
time, passed and sent to the other House. 

The President laid before the Senate a letter 
from the Seeretary of the Treasury transmitting 
the annual report of the Commissioner of the 
Revenue, respecting direct tax and interna! 
duties. 

Tuesday, Dec. 22. Nothing of importance was 
concluded to day. 

Wednesday Dec.25. Mr. Williams. of Mis:'- 
sippi, submitted for consideration the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, That the committee on Public Lands 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency ot 
granting by law to the state of Missisippi, cer- 
tain portions of the publie lands for the seat ot 
government, and for the support of seminarics 
of learning within the said state. 

The bill prescribing the mode of settlmg cen- 
troversies bet;veen two or more states, was read 
a second time. se 

‘The bill authorising the people of Alabama ts 
form a constitution, &c. the two bills from the 
Hiouse of Representatives, for the relief of the 
widows and orphans of the militia, with some 
bills of minor importance were postponed to 
Monday and Tuesday next ; and the bill tor the 
more convenient organization of the Courts of 
the United States, &e. was postponed to the first 
Monday of January. 

House of Representatives. 

The Tlouse met and appointed its several 
standing committees. A petition from Matthew 
[von was read and reterred. ‘The House ad- 
journed to the 23d. 

Monday, Nov. 23. A code of jurisprudence 
for the District of Columbia, was referred to a 
select committee. 

A bill to admit the state of Ilipois into the 
union, was read a third time and passed. 

Tuesdan, Nev, 24. The committee to whom 
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‘tue petition of Matthew Lyon was referred, re- 
ported that the petition ought not to be granted. 

Mr. Hopkinson, under the instruction of the 
jadiciary committee, reported a bill to establish 
an uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the 
United States; and it was read and committed. 

Mr. Johnson reported a bill to authorize the 
lection of a delegate from the Michigan Ter- 
ritory to Congress, which was twice read and 
committed. 


The House then proceeded to the orders of 


che day lying over from the last session, and a 


bill to erect a separate judicial district west of 


the Alleghany mountains in the state of Virginia, 
was read a third time. 

Wednesday, Nov. 25. Mr. Spencer, of New- 
York, offered for consideration the following re- 
solution : 

Resolved, That a commiitee be appointed to 
inspect the books, and examine Yato the pro- 
ceedings of the Bank of the United States, and 
to report whether the provisions of its charter 
have been violated or not, and particularly to 
report whether the instalments of the capital 
stock of the said bank have been paid in gold 
and silver coin, and in the funded debt of the 
United States; or whether they were in any in- 
stance, and to what amount, paid by the pro- 
ceeds of the notes of stockholders discounted for 


the purpose; and also to report the names of 


those persons who now own, er who have owned 
any part of the capital stock of the said bank, 
and the amount of discounts, if any, to sach 
persons respectively, and when made ; and also 
to report whether the said bank, or any of its 
oilices of discount and deposit, have refused to 
pay the notes of the bank in specie on demand ; 
and have refused to receive in payment of debts 
due to them, or either of them, the notes of the 
dank: and whether the bank, or any of its ofli- 
ees of discount, or any of their officers or agents, 
have sold dratts upon other offices or upon the 
bank, at an advance, and have received a pre- 
mium for such drafts; also the amount of ike 
notes issued payable at Philadelphia, and at 
each oflice of discount, respeeiively; and the 
amount of capital assigned to each office ; to- 
gether with the amount of the public deposits 
made at the bank and at each office, and an 
account of the transfers thereof; and the total 
«mount of bills and notes discounted by the bank 
cud its several offices sinee its organization. 
the said committee have leave to meet in 
‘he city of Philadelphia, and to remain there 
as long as may be necessary; that they shail 
have power to send for persons and papers, and 
to employ the requisite clerks, the expense of 
which shall be aadnted and allowed by the com- 
mittee of aecounts, and paid cut of the contin- 
zent fund of this House. Which was laid on 
the table and printed. 

The bill for establishing a separate judicial 
‘istrict in Virginia was read a third time and 
passed. 

A till to appoint an additional number of 
clerks in the war department was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading 

Lhe bill to prevent the discontinaance of suits 
1a the western district court of Penasylvania, in 
ronsequence of the court not having been held 
wt the time appomted by law, (because the 
Judge’s commission was not received in time) 
passed through a committee of the whole, Mr. 
esha in.the chair, and wee ordered to be en- 
sed for a thin! readin 


Thursday, Nov. 26. Mr. Pleasants, from the 
committee on naval affairs, reported a bill es- 
tending the term ef half pay peusions to the wi- 
dows and children of certain oflicers, seai* eon, 
and marines, who died in the public service ; 
which was twice read and committed. 

The engrossed bill to prevent the discontim- 
ance of suits in the western district court of 
Pennsylvania, and that for the appointment oF 
additional clerks to the War Office, were read 
a third time, passed, and sent to the senate tor 
concurrence, 

A message was reecived from the President, 
containing a report stating the amount of dis- 
bursements made by Samuel Lane, Conimis- 
sioner of Public Buildings, trom the Ist Gct. 
1817, to the Ist Oct. 
On accoumn of the wings ef the 


Capitol OF 
Centre of the Capitol 4,071 05 
President's House 1950 
Otiices to President's House 1.273 71 
Cwaduat’g¢. Presid’ts. Square 10 
Addit. Exceutive Ofices 59,021 41 


Contingent expenses 

Errors excepted: 320,68) 12 

SAV.UEL LANE, — 

Commissioner of Public Buildings. 
Washington, Nov. 23. 

‘The message was read and referred . 

Friday, Nov. 27. The Gaim of Beaumar- 
chais’ hes was debated in the House to-day, 
and the committee obtained leave to sit again 

Nov. 23. Me. Spencer's resolu- 

tion respecting the bank, was takeu up aid 
amended so as to read as follows : 
Resolved, ‘That a committee be appointed to 
inspect the books and examine into the proceed- 
ines of the Bank of the United States, to report 
thereon, and to report whether the provisions of 
its charter have been violated or not; that the 
said committee have leave to meet in the city of 
Philadelphia, and remain there as long as may 
be necessary; that they shall have power to 
send jor persons and papers, and to employ the 
requisite clerks; the expense of which shall be 
audited and allowed by the cominitiee of ac- 
counts, and paid eut of the contingent find of 
this House. 

Tuesday, Dee 1. The bill for granting a pen- 
sion of 60 aollars per month, to General Stark, 
was read a third time, and passed without a di- 
vision. 

Mr. Poindexter, from the connniiiee on-the 
public lands, reported a biil to prohibit the 
Chactaw tribe ot Indians from setG:ng or hunt- 
ing on the lands oi the Untied Siates we of 
the Mississippi) which was twice read aud com- 
ratied, 

Messrs. Spencer, Lowndes, M' Lane, Bryan, 
and Tyler, were announced as the committee 
of inquiry the Conduct of ibe Bank of the 
United States, 

Wednesday, Dec. Neihing of importance 
Was transacted to-day. 

Dee. 38. On motion of Mr. Potn- 
dexter, the Seeretary oi the ‘I Treasury Was 
rected to lay before the Hose of Kepreseata- 
lives siatement of the sales of public lands ni 
the Alabama territoey, at pubhe and private 
sule, speciiving the date ef such sales, aud tire 
peried at which the last payment will become 
due, aid also, the ag®regate amount of mo- 
ues paid tu the receiver oF puliic mcmeys et 
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Huntsville, in said territory; and the deserip- 
tion ot bank paper, if any, which is receivable 
there, in payment for the public Jands. 

Pride, Dec. Mr. Smith, of Maryland, 
from the committee of ways and means, reported 
a bill making a partial appropriation for the mi- 
itary service of the year 1819, and to make 
good a deficit in the appropriations for holding 
treaties with the Indians; which was twice read 
and cominitted. 

Monday, Dec. 7. Mr. Johnson, of Kentucky, 
from the military committee, reported a_ bill 
concerning widows and orphans for 
tive years half pay to the widows and orphans 
of such soldiers as died after their return home, 
of disease contracted m the army) which bill 
was twice read and committed. 

On motion of Mr. Pleasants, it was Resolved, 
That the President of the United States be re- 
quested ts cause to be laid betore the House of 
the proceedings which have 
becu had under the act entitled * an act for the 
gradual increase of the navy of the United 
States,” specifving the number of ships which 
have been put on the stocks, and of what class, 
and the quantity and kind of materials which 
have been procured in compliance with the pro- 
visions of said aet; and also the sums of money 
which have beeu paid out of the fund ereated 
by said act, and for what objects; and likewise 
the contracts which have been entered into in 
execution of the said act, on which moneys 
may not yet have been advanced. 

Tvesday, Dee. 8. Mr. Smith, of Maryland, 
from the committee of ways and meauis, report- 
ed a bill to reduce the duties on certain wines, 
and to declare tree of duty books printed in fo- 
reign languages; which was twice read and 
committed, 

The Speaker laid before the House a report 
from the Secretary of War, of “ a system pro- 
viding for the abolition of the existing Indian 
trading establishment of the United States, and 
providing for the opening of the trade with the 
Indians, to individuals, under suitable regula- 
tions,” made in obedience to a resolution of this 
House of the 4th of Apri! last; which was re- 
terred to the committee on Indian affairs. 

‘The House then, on motion of Mr. Harrison, 
resolved itself into a cominitice of the whole, 
Mr. Wilkin in the chair, on the bill concerning 
invalids, conferring on the Secretary of War 
the power of placing invalids of the revolution 
ou the pension roll, in the same mamier that he 
is now authorized to place on the pension list 
invalids of subsequent wars. 

The bill was exp!ained by Mr. Johnson, of 
Kentucky, on whose motion it received some 
amendments, rendered necessary by acts passed 
smiece the bill was tramed at the last session, 
and was afterwards reported to the House, by 
Whom the amendments were concurred in, and 
tue bul ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ine’. 

Wednesday, Dec. 9. Tho House resumed the 
consideration of the bill allowing half-pay pen- 
sions of five years to the widows and orphans of 
those soldiers enlisted for twelve months, for 
eighteen months, and of the militia who died, 
within jouw months after their return home, of 
sickness contracted while in service. 

The question on engrossing the bill and order- 
ing it to a third reading, was decided in the af- 
firmative—87 to 63. 

Thursdar, Dec, 10. 


The engrossed bill con- 
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cerning the widows and orphans of the militia 
was passed, and sent to the Senate. 

On motion of Mr. Storer, it was 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States be requested to lay before this House 
copies of any correspondence between the Go- 
vernor of the state of Georgia and Major Gen. 
Andrew Jackson, relative to the arrest or other 
proceedings against Capt. Obed Wright, which 
may have been transmitted to any of the Execu- 
tive Departments of the United States. 

Friday, Dec. 11. Mr. Williams, of North 
Carolina, after recalling the recollection of the: 
House to the fact, that, at the session before the 
last, he had proposed a resolution for the reduc- 
tion of the army, announced his intention to re- 
new that proposition. He had waited in the 
hope that some gentleman better qualified to sus- 
tain it should make the motion: in that hope, he 
had so far waited at the present session. No 
one having undertaken what he now conceived 
his duty ; he moved 

“That the committee on military affairs be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of re- 
ducing the army of the United States.” 

Mr. W. not wishing to hurry the motion, it 
was, at his request, ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. Williams made a favourable report on 
the petition of Col. [saae Clark, accompanied by 
a bill tor the relief of Col. Clark, and the officers 
and soldiers under his command, at the time 
of making an inroad into the country of the ene- 
my during the late war; which was twice read 
and committed. 

Monday, Dec. 14. Nothing of importance was 
transacted to-day. 

Tuesdou, Dee AS. The engrossed bill antho- 
rising the extension of the pevsions to the widows 
and orphans of the miliia who died in service 
during the late war, for tive years longer, was 
passed and sent to the Senate. 

Wednesdav, Dee. Jo. The bill to regulate 
passenger-ships come neat in order, and was 
ordered to be engrossed tor a third reading. 

Thursday, Dec. V7. The Speaker also laicd 
before the House a letter from the Seeretary oi 
the Navy, transmitting, in pursuance of a reso- 
lution of the House, a particular statement 
the expenditures’ of sundry appropriations to re- 
ward officers and crews for the capture of ves- 
sels from the enemy during the late war ; which 
was ordered to be printed. 

On motion of Mr. Johnson, of Kentucky. 
Resolved, That the committee of ways and 
means be instructed to inquire into the expedi- 
ency of providing by law for lost treasury notes. 

‘The engrossed bill to regulate passenger-ships 
and vessels; the engrossed bill directing the 
payment of certain bills drawn by Gen. Arm- 
strong, in favour 6f William Morgan; and the 
engrossed bill for the relief of Dr. Maturin 
Ball, were severally read a third time, passed, 
and sent to the Senate ior concurrence. 

Friday, Dee. 183. Tie Speaker laid before 
the House the meinorial of the Legislature of 
Missouri, praying that the people of that terri- 
tory may be authorized to form a constitution 
and state government, and be admitted into the 
union. 

The bill relating to the claim of Massachu- 
setts for her militia during the war, was called 
over among the orders of the day, and ai the 
request of its advocates; was passed over. 

Mondoy, Dec. 21. Mr. Campbell, from 
select committee, reported a bill to provide fos 
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taking the fourth census or enumeration of the 
inhabitants ef the United States; which was 
twice read and committed. 

The verbal amendment made by the Senate 
to the bill granting a pension to Maj. Gen. John 
Stark, was agreed to. 

Mr. Robertson from the select committee ap- 
pointed on that subject, reported a bill establish- 
ing a separate territorial government for the 
southern part of the territory of Missouri ; whieh 
was twice read and committed. 
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Tuesdiy, Dec. 22. No business of importance 
was transacted to-day. 

Wednesday, Dec. 25. Mr. Smith also report- 
ed a bill to increase the duty on cotton imported 
into the United States, and to prohibit the allow- 
ance of drawback on the exportation of gun- 
powder ; which was twice read. 

Mr. Smith also reported a bill to authorize 
payment in certain cases, on aecount of Treasury 
Notes which have been lost or destroyed; which 
was twice read and committer 


Art. 11. DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 
WEFOSES BREWER, Isaac Lawrence, and 
4¥ George Lancey, who had been con- 
fined in gaol, at Amherst, for debt and prison 
expenses, (the first named for nearly four 
vears, the second nearly three years, and 
the last more than a year) have been dis- 
charged by Gen. Pierce, the newly ap- 
pointed sheriff of Hillsborough county, 
we assuming the responsibility of paying 
the several debts and prison charges. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mr. Thomas Oliver, late ot Boston, mer- 
chant, deceased, bequeathed his whole es- 
tate, real and personal, to the ‘frustces of 
the Massachusetts General Hospital, reserv- 
ing the usufruct to his wife during her lite, 
and excepting out of it two small legacies, 
both amounting to 500 dollars. His estate 
is estimated at 25,000 dollars. 

The Directors of the Bank of the United 
“tates have appointed the following gentle- 
men to the direction of the Boston Branch 
‘or the year ensuing, viz Messrs. William 
firay, Nathaniel Silsbee, Barney Smith, A- 
nos Binney, George Blake, Gardner Greene, 
Samuel Hiaimmond, Thomas K. Jones, Jolin 
Wells, Henry Dearborn, William Eustis, 
David Sears, N. P. Russell. The Lion. Wil- 
lian Gray, has been re-elected President. 

On the 30th of November, Isis. the Pe- 
nobscot and Kennebeck were entirely free 
from ice, and on the morning of the Ist of 
December they were both entirely closed ; 
Juring the day the ice descended the Penol- 
scot and continued running all day. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Hartford Bridge, across the Connecticut, 
is rebuilt. Since it was destroyed last spring, 
the remaining parts ave been taken down, 
ihe piers have been raised several feet, a 
new one has been built, and the whole 
bridge has been completed in about six 
months. 

Viner. 

The runaway biacks appear to make con- 
siderable disturbance in the counties near 
Norfolk. ‘The militia have been ordered out 
to clear the country of the freebooters. 

GreORGIA. 


Mr. Duncan M’Krimmon. @ resident of 


Milledgeville, was a Georgia nilitioman in 
the service of the United States, during the 
late Seminolean war. While stationed at 
Fort Gadsden on the Appalachicola, he one 
morning went fishing, and in attemping to 
return missed his wey, and was several days 
lost in the surrounding wilderness. after 
wandering about in various directions, he 
Was espied and captured by a party of hes. 
tile Indians, headed by the well known pro- 
phet Francis, who had an elegant uniform, a 
fine brace of pistols, and British commission 
of brigadier general, which he exultingly 
showed to the prisoner. Having obtained 
the satisfaction they wanted respecting the 
strength and position of the American army 
they began to prepare for the intended sacii- 
fice. M’Krimmon was placed at a stake, 
and the ruthless savages, having shaved his 
head and stripped his body toa state of nudi- 
ty, formed themselves into a circle and dan- 
ced around him several hours yelling all the 
while most horribly. The youngest daugli- 
ter of the prophet (who is about 15 years of 
age, and represented by the officers of the 
army, We have conversed with, to be a wo- 
nan very superior to her associates,) was 
sad and silent the whole time—she partici- 
pated not inthe general joy but was evi- 
dently, even to tle affrighted prisoner, much 
pained at the savage scene she was com- 
pelled to witness. When the fatal tome- 
hawk was raised to terminate for ever tlie 
mortal existence of the unfortunate M’Krim- 
mon, at the critical and awful moment. 
Morriy Francts, like an angel of mercy. 
plaeed herself between it and death, reso- 
luiely bidding the astonished executioner, 
he thirsted for human blood, io shed hers : 
being determined, she said, not to survive the 
prisoner's death. A tmomentary pause was 
produced by this unespeeted oceurrence, 
and she took advantase of this circumstance 
tv implore the pity of her ferecious father, 
who finally vielded to her wishes, with the 
intention, however, itis believed, of mur- 
dering them both if he eould not. sel! 
M’Krimmon ‘to the Spaniards, which was 
luckily eflected a few days after at St 
Murks, for seren galicnsend ahalfof rum. 
As long as he remained prisoner; his 
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benefactress continued to show him acts 
of kindness. Now, the fortune of war has 
placed her in the power of the white peo- 
ple; she arrived at Fort Gadsden not long 
since with a number of others that had sur- 
rendered in a starving condition. We are 
gratified to learn, that a proper respect for 
her virtues induced the commanding officer, 
Colanel Arbuckle to relieve her immediate 
wants. M‘iKrimmon appears te have a due 
sense of the obligation he owes to the wo- 
man who saved his life at the hazard of her 
own—he left town last week to seek her, 
and as far as may be in his power, to alle- 
viate her misfortuues. It is also his firm de- 
‘ormination, we understand, if she will con- 
sent, to make lier his wife, and reside, pro- 
vided he can prevail upon her to do so, with- 
‘a the settled parts of Georgia. 
INDIANA. 

A controversy has arisen ‘between Gov. 
tennings and Lieut. Gov. Harrison, of India- 
na. It appears that the Constitution of that 
state provides that ‘no member of Congress 
or person holding any office under the Uni- 
~ed States, or this state, shafl exercise the of- 
vice of Governor or Lieut. Governor ;’—and 
«i is further provided, that “no person shall 
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provision, Gov. Jennings has exercised the 
office of a Commissioner to hold a treaty 
with certain Indian tribes, and had been ab- 
sent from the state in the discharge of that 
office. Lieut. Gov. Harrison attempted to 
obtain the official seals, and to exercise the 
office of Governor, but was interrupted by 
the sudden return of Gov. Jennings —The 
matter is now referred to the people through 
the medium of the newspapers. 
Missouri. 

The speakerlaid before the Legislature the 
returns of free white male inhabitants, nade 
to the office of the secretary, and transmit- 
ted to the house by him, in obedience to an 
ect of the General Assembly, passed Februa- 
ry Ist, 1817. Also a transcript of the appor- 
tionment of representation made by the ex- 
ecutive, in obedience to said act, which be- 
ing read, stands thus :— 
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reps. frac. 386 

do. do. 366 
4725 do. do. 235 
2205 do. do. 206 
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St. Charlies, 
St. Louis, 

St. Genevieve, 
Washington, 
Cape Girardeau, 2503 
New Madrid, 669 


do. do. 98 
do. do. 169 


hold more than one lucrative office at the Lawrence 1529 do. do, 2 

came time, except asin this constitution is Arkansas, no do. under old 

expressly permitied.” -Notwithstandingthis enumeration, enuameration. 
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(From the London Lilerary Gazelie.) 
HERMIT IN LONDON, 
‘Or Sketches of Fashionéble Manners. 
No. IL. 
HYDE PARK ON SUNDAY. 

"J WISH that there was not such a thing 

“asa Sunday in the whole year,” said 
spy volatile friend, Lady Mary Modish : “ A 
ine Sunday draws out as many insects, from 
the butterily of fashion down to the grub- 
worm from some court leading out of Bi- 
shopsgate Without, or Bishopsgate Within, as 
2 hot sun and a shower of rain can produce 
in the middle of June. The plebs flock so 
iat you can scarcely get into your barvuche, 
or curricle without being hustled by the 
men-milliners, linen-drapers, and shop-boys, 
who have been serving you all the rest of the 
week. Bad horsemen, and pedestrian wo- 
men, parces a outrance, ultras in conceit and 
in dress, press upon you on every hand ; 
and yet one cannet be at church all day, nor 
make a prisoner of one’s self because it is 
Sunday. For nry part, Lam ennuié beyond 
measure on that day; and were it not for 
tuy harp, and a tittle scandal, there would 
ve no getting through it at ali.” 

The carriage now drew up to the door; 
and her Ladyship proposed that TE should 


take a corner in it, and go dowu the Park 
just once with her and her younger sister, 
merely, as she said, “to show her friends 


that she was in town.”— What legions of 


compter coxcombs!” exclaimed she, as we 
entered Grosvenor Gate; “ the Tilbury and 
Dennet system is a great convenience to 
these people. Upon the plunder of the till, 
or by overcharging some particular article 
sold on the Saturday to @ negligeant, whe 
goes shopping more for the purpose of meet- 
ing her favoured swain than tor any thing 
which she wants ‘to-purchase, it is so easy 
for these once-a-week beaux to hire a tilbury 
and an awkward groom in a pepper-and-salt 
coat, like the incog of the royal family, and 
to sport their odious persons in the drive of 
fashion. Some ofthe monsters, too, bow to 
ladies whom they do not know, merely to 
give them an air, or pass off their customers 
for their acquaintance.” 

“ There!” continued she, “there goes my 
plumassier, with fixed spurs like a fieid-offi- 
cer, and riding @s importantly as if-he were 
one of the Lords of the Treasury. There 
again is my banker’s clerk, so stiff and so 
jaced up, that he looks more an Egyp- 
tian mummy than a man. What impu- 
dence! he has got some groom out of place, 
with a cockade in his hat, by way of impos- 
ing on the workd for a bean militaire. 3 
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have not common patience with these crea- 
tures. I have long since left off going to 
the play on a Saturday, because, independ- 
ent of my preference for the Opera, these 
insects from Cheapside, and so en westward, 
shut up their shops, cheat their masters, and 
font lesimportants about nine o'clock. ‘The 
same party crowd the Park on Sunday; but 
ou black Monday return like school-boys to 
their work, and you see them, with the pen 
behind their ear, calculating how to make 
up for their hebdomadal extrayagances, pes- 
tering you to buy twice as much as you 
want, and officiously offering their arm at 
your carriage door.” 

At this juneture Mr. Millefleurs came up 
to the carriage, perfumed like a miHiner, his 
colour much beightened by some vegetable 
dye, and resolved neither to ¢ blush unseen,’ 
nor to ‘waste his sweetness on the desert 
air” His approach was very much like 
what I have heard of the Spice Iskands. Two 
false teeth im front shamed the others a little 
in their ivory polish, and his breath savoured 
of myrrh like a heathen sacrifice, or the in- 
cense burned in one of their temples. He 
thrust his horse’s head into the carriage, (I 
thought a little abruptly and indecoro:y;ly,) 
but I perceived that it gave no offence. Ile 
smniled very affectedly, adjusted his hat, pull- 
ed a lock of hair across his forehead, with a 
view of showing, first, that he hada white one, 
and next, that the glossiness of his hair must 
have owed its lustre to at least two hours 
brushing, arranging, perfuming, and un- 
guenting. He now got his horse's head still 
closer to us, dropped the rein upon his neck, 
hung half in and half out of the carriage, 
with his whip stuck under his arm, and a vi- 
olet in the corner of his mouth, a kind of im- 
pudent stare in his eyes, and a something 
half too familiar, yet half courtly in his man- 
ner, 


“What a beautiful horse!” said Lady 


Mary. “* Yes,” replied Milefleurs, “ he is one 
ot the best bred horses in Europe.” I must 
confess that I thought otherwise; nor did [ 
admire his being so near, his bead being 
troublesome to me: “ and,” continued he, 
‘ the best fencer in the universe.” This ac- 
coinplishment [ had myself excelled in ; but 
| was ignorant of its becoming a part of 
equine education. Turged him to explain, 
aud amused him at my expense very much. 
He, however, was polite enough to instruct 
wy ignorance; and informed me that he 
was a high couraged horse, and one of the 
best leapers of fences that he had ever seen. 
Siady Mary condescended all this time to 
caress the horse, and to display her lovely 
arm ungloved, with which she patted his 
neck, and drew a hundred admiring eyes. 
The Exquisite all this time brushed the 
animal gently with a highly scented silk 
handkerchief, after whicu he displayed a 
cambric one, and went through a thousand 
lithe minanderies Which would have suited 
an affected woman better than a Lieutenant 
im his Majesty's brigade of Guards. Al 


though he talked a great deal, the wholy 
amount of his discourse was, that he gave 
only seven hundred guineas for his horse ; 
that his groom’s horse had run at the Cra- 
ven; that he was monstrous lucky that sea~ 
son on the ttwi, that he was a very bold 
horseman himself; and, that being engaged 
to dine in three places that day, he did not 
know how the devil to manage ; but that if 
Lady Mary dined at any one of the three, 
he would cut the other two. 

At this moment a mad-brained Ruffian of 
quality flew by, driving four-in-hand, and 
exclaimed, in a cracked but affected tone, 
“ Where have you hid yourself of late, 
Charles?” “1 have been one of His Majes- 
ty’s prisoners in the Toweg,” said Millefleurs ; 
meaning that he had been on duty there : 
and, turning to Lady Mary, in a half whis- 
per, he observed, “ Although you see him in 
such good form, though his cattle and his 
equipage are so well appointed, he got out 
ot the Bench only last week, having thrown 
over the vagabonds his creditors: he is a 
noble spirited fellow, as good a whip as any 
in Britain, full of life and of humour, and 
am happy to say that he has now a dozer oi 
as fine horses as any in Christendom, kept, 
bien entendu, in my name—but there is @ 
wheel within a wheel.” 

He now dropped the violet, kissed his 


hand, and was out of sight ia two seconds: 


“A fine young man!” said her Ladyship. 
I bowed assent, and offered her some Lav 
de Cologne, which | had about me, as the 
well-bred fencing horse had left an impres- 
sion of stable smell on her taper fingers. 
Alas! thought I, this young rake has leit a 
deeper impression elsewhere. Lady Mary 
has a fine fortune, and I am sorry to see her 
thus dazzled by this compound of trinkets 
and of cosmetics, who, involved to a great 
degree, will in a short time squander a great 
partot her property. But Mr. Millefleurs 7s 
acomplete merredleur ; and that is quite 
enough for my volatile friend. 

Looking affer him for half a minute, she 
perceived a group of women in the very last 
Parsian fashions. ‘ There,” said she, 
‘there is all that taffeta, feathers, flowers, and 
expensive lace can do: and yet you see by 
their loud talking, and their mauvais ton, by 
their being unattended by aservant, and by 
the bit of straw adhering to that one’s peiti- 
coat, that they have come all the way from 
Fleet-street or Ludgate-Hill in a hackney 
coach, and are now trying unsuccessfully tv 
play women of fashion. See the awkward 
would-be beau too, in a coat on for the first 
time, and boots which have never crosse 
a horse.” 

Mrs. Marvellous now drew up close te 
us. My dear Lady Mary,” said she, “ é 
ain suffocated with dust, and am sickened 
with vulgarity ; but, to be sure, we have 
every thing in London kere, from the Neuse 
of Peers to Waterloo House and the inhabi- 
tants of the catch-penny cheap shops ai: 
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and about Lady Barbara's mortification, and 
about poor Mrs. O—'s being arrested, and 
the midnight flight to the continent of our 
poor Dandy , who arrived in an open 
boat—our borough member ruined, his wife 
exposed, strong suspicions about tive chil- 
dren—young Willoughby called out, thought 
slack, pretended that he could not get a se- 
cond, Lavender upon the ground, all a 
hoax !" 

Here ske lacerated the reputation of al- 
mest all her acquaintance, to which I per- 
ceived the serving-men attached to both 
carriages most particularly attentive. When 
she drove off, | observed to Lady Mary, that 
Ethought people of quality were not sulti- 
ciently cautious of speaking before their ser- 
vants, and that they owed to themselves 
and to polite society more care in this par- 
ticular: she gave a slight toss with her head, 
and said, “ Oh! they know nothing about 
amours and high life, and can’t understand 
our conversation.” _[ was, however, quite 
of a different opinion, in which I was after- 
wards still more confirmed. 

Our Exquisite now came up to the car- 
riage a second time, with some concert 
tickets, which he wished my fair friend to 
take; and he leoked just as much as to say, 
“Thou art a happy dog, old gentleman!” 
A telegraphic signal passed, and he said to 
me, “ff just met Sir Peter Panemar, the na- 
bob, and he swears that there is the most 
beautiful Spanish woman that ever looked 
through a veil, just gone into the garden. 
It is said, by the bye, that she is protected 
by a certain Peer; but I believe her to be a 
rich diamond mercnaat’s wife: the whole 
Park is in a blaze about her.” [| ama great 
amateur, | confess. A lovely picture is 
worthy contemplating; and my desizns go 
no further. I also suspected that this was 
an adroit maneuvre to get rid of me fora 
time. I therefore requested permission to 
alight, for the purpose of looking into the 
garden. ‘This was cheerfully agreed to; and 
Rady Mary promised to wait until I had 
feasted my eyes on the fascinating incognita. 
The happy swain then offered to take my 
place until T returned; aud this arrange- 
ment seemed to please all three. Our Ex- 
quisite entangled his spur in her Ladyship’s 
falbela ; but it did not discompose her in the 
least. J recommended chevaux de frise in 
future, at which she laughed; her sister 
looked insipidiy ; and the step was let down 
for me. 

Arrived in the gardens, I sought Ja bella 
senora in vain; and am now uncertain whe- 
ther I was hoaxed or not, although our Ex- 
quisite most solemnly protested that the na- 
bob had seen her. sat down fora moment 
on the low wall, and heard the scandal of 
the liveried tribe. “ How does your coat fit 
you, Sir Jerry?” cried one footman to ano- 
ther: “ You'll only have to try it on: Tonce 
lived with your old mistress, who was de- 
termined that I should not eat the bread of 
idleness, for I never got a moment's amuse- 


ment whilst I was in her service: she sacks 
the card money; measures out her provi- 
sions like a nipcheese purser of a man of war ; 
notes down every thing in her d—d account 
book ; and if you can make a guinea besides 
your wages, I'll allow you to eat me roasted. 
But you'll not be long there, though the olé 
man is a good-natured fool enough, deai 
drunkea, and snuffy, but never out of tem- 
per.” Much more was added; but this was 
quite enough for me. Another scovndre} 
insinuated something concerning a fellow- 
servant of his, and one of high rank, which 
alinost induced me to cane him. 

At my return to the carriage, I deticately 
hinted a part of what I had heard ; but it hac 
no effect: neither had the tearing of the lace 
flounce, nor the want of principle of the 
young tour-in-hand buck : all seemed to pass 
with her Ladyship as matters of course in 
high life. And yet she is virtuous, prudent, 
and well-principled; but, as Mrs. Marvel- 
lous calls it, she is far gone, and I am sorry 
for it. 

Five o'clock now called us to dress, and 
a third succession of company arrived, who 
all appeared to have dined, and on whose 
chesks sat the flush of punch and other 
strong liquors. In these groups were chil- 
drei. drawn by dogs, or by their papas, in 
little chairs, others in arms, fat landladies, 
tall strapping wives, and tame submissive 
husbands—the emblems of domestic drill 
and of petticoat subordination. Every in- 
sect of fashion flew off on fancy’s wing at 
the appearance of le tiers etat. 

And now commenced the pleasures and 
the labours of the toilette, which I leave my 
fair friend to indulge in, convinced at the 
same time gu cile aura des distractions. 

Tue Hermit wy Lonpon. 


NORTHERN EXPEDITION. 

Official accounts have arrived from the 
vessels employed in the attempt to discover 
the Northwest passage to the Pacific Ocean. 
dated July 28th and August Ist. At the 


date of the first despatches the Isabella and 


the Alexander were in latitude 74% 30’ N. 
longitude 699 30’ W. very near the head otf 
Raffin’s Bay. ‘The weather was serene and 
perfectly clear. The variation of the com- 
pass, by accurate observations repeatedly 
made on board both ships, was 89° and the 
dip 84° 30’. It had been perfectly calm, 
and the sea as smooth as glass for three or 
four days, and the current drifted them to 
the south-eastward, which raised their hopes 
of there being an open passage to the west- 
ward, through Alderman Jones's or Sir 
James Lancaster’s Sound. All the way up 
the middle of Davis’s Straits they skirted an 
unbroken field of ice on the left, but as they 
proceeded it became thinner, and apparent- 
ly rotten, and they were sanguine that, the 
moment the breeze sprang up, the ice to the 
westward would allow them to reach the 
northern shores of America. The utmost 
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harmony prevailed among the officers and 
every part of the ship’s company, and all 
were in perfect bealth. 

The second despatches of the Ist of Au- 
gust are the last which in all probability will 
be received this year, as our ships were g0- 
ing beyond the traek of all the trading and 
fishing vessels, which till then had aceom- 
panied their course. Strange as it may ap- 
pear, the approach of winter, which begins 
very early in those high latitudes, seems to 
have increased, instead of shutting out every 
hope of success. In a private letter from 
Captain Ross, in lat. 75° 48’ N. long. 61° 30’ 
W. he says, “‘ I have but a few moments to 
tell you, that we have now every prospect 
of success, the ice is clearing away fast, and 
the wind is at N. E. Our variation, observ- 
ed on the ice, 88.13. We have killed a 
whale, and laid in a stack of blubber for our 
winter fuel.”—The letters received from 
other persons, under his command, are of 
the same date, and equally promising.— 
They state, that the ice was clearing away, 
and that their prospect of success ws im- 
proving, ‘The most extraordinary pheno- 
menon of the variation of the compass had 
gone on increasing ;—it was 88. 13. on the 
ice—we say on the ice, for on board ship, 
owing to some peculiar infivence not yet 
ascertained, it was much more. The former 
letters, of which we have already given ex- 
tracts, mention, that on board ship the varia- 
tion was at one time 95 degrees, that is, the 
needle pointed, instead of north, to the south- 
ward of west. This difference between the 
real variation and an apparent variation on 
hoard ship was first discovered by Captain 
blinders, but it was supposed to be an acci- 
dental peculiarity in his ship: it is now clear 
that it belongs to a}l ships, and varies in all, 
and there would be little doubt that it should 
be attributed to the influence of the iron 
about the vessel, except for a curious fact 
which we understand has been ascertained ; 
namely, that the compasses called insulated 
compasses, which are placed in boxes of 
iron, and which are uninfluenced by exter- 
nal iron, when brought near to them, are 
affected by the ship variation in the same 
degree as the common compass,—This, 
which is now called the deviation, has been 
found to be much greater as the experiments 
go northward. ‘This is accounted for from 
the circumstance of the dip of the needle 
diminishing what is usually called its polari- 
ty, and allowing it, therefore, to be more 
easily affected by the local influence of the 
ship. 

Such is the substance of the official ac- 
counts as far as we have been able to learn, 
There is an abundance of private letters to 
the friends and relations of those who have 
embarked in this most important enterprise. 
The following are extracts from some of the 
most interesting. 

‘¢ His Majesty’s Ship Alexander, June 17. 
DEAR SIR, 
* i am now writing in the teut mpon the 
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north end of Hare. or Wygatt Island, with 
the pendulum clock within one yard of me, 
and the observatory and all the instruments 
within half-a-dozen. We were arrested in 
our progress yesterday by the ice, which 
forms a complete bar about three miles to 
the northward of this island, commencin 
on the Greenland side, from what is calle 
Four Island Point, ax} extending down the 
straits at a distance not greater than ten 
miles ta the westward of this island, and 
fitteen to the westward of Disko. Soon after 
entering the straits, we found it absolutely 
impracticable to go up to.the middle, as the 
ice gradually brought us into the land, till a 
little to the northward of Riskoll (vulgo Reef 
Koll) we were fora day or two totally block- 
aded. The iee then, by one of those unac- 
countable changes that su frequently occur 
here, opened sufficiently to give us a free 
passage, till yesterday we found a second 
bar in this place. From every account we 
have received, as well as from what we 
have already seen, it is certain that the last 
winter has not only been severe, but that 
the frost has lasted much later than has been 
the case for many years past. You may 
imagine our surprise when, on coming into 
this neighbourhood yesterday, we found up- 
wards of thirty-five British ships at anchor 
upon the ice-bergs, which completely form 
a cluster of innumerable islands from the 
spot in which I at this moment view them. 
They have all been detained here-—not days, 
bat weeks, in spite of every exertion to get 
to the northward: and the fishery may be 
considered as hitherto an unsuccessful one, 
with the exception of a few of the ships in 
Disko Bay. 

‘The causes which operate upon the ice, 
producing very sudden chaxges in it, are so 
little understood, that it is impossible to 
judge when any such change may take place 
as to enable us to get to the northward. I 
have just been to the top of a mountain of 
no inconsiderable height, to determine its 
altitude by the barometer: and I wish # 
could give you an adequate idea of the mag- 
nificent sublimity of the scene I have just 
witnessed. The whole horizon to the nerth- 
ward and westward is one complete mass of 
compact field ice; with the exception of 
above 500 ice-bergs, which, with here and 
there asmall spot of clear blue water, serve 
to vary the scene, which would otherwise 
tire the eye with the uniformity of its daz- 
zling whiteness. To the eastward is seen 
the land of Greenland, very high, almost 
entirely covered with snow, and frowning, 
as it were, upon the ocean of ice which en- 
virons its shores. To the southward fs the 
island of Disko, with its summit (which we 
have never clearly seen) completely lost in 
the clouds. Near this island are all the 
Greenland ships at anchor, giving a finish to 
the scene, whose grandeur and beauty are 
far beyond any thing I have seen before. 
The longitudes of the places on this coast 
were very much in want of correction. We 
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had a great namber or excellent lunars to 
the southward, which, with the Isabella’s 
chronometers, which go admirably, will, I 
think, determine the longitudes so far, to the 
nearest three or four miles. The dip of the 
needle in lat. 67,22. was 82. and the varia- 
tion 67, 30. 

“Here the dip about the same, and the 
azimuths we have taken this morning we 
cannot work tor want of a latitude, which 
we hope to obtain at midnight. The transit 
of the sun for the pendulum we hope to get 
to-morrow, and if the ice still remains firm, 
so as to prevent onr leaving tiis place, the 
next day, we trusi, will produce something 
in this way. Delighted as I am to’ take a 
part in these observations, | confess I should 
be glad to see the tents struck to-night, and. 
the ice opeu; and you may rely upon it, 
that no object whatever will ever tempt our 
Commodore to neglect for an instant the 
main object of the expedition. The current 
that has been spoken of as coming directly 
down the straits, if it exists at all, must be to 
the westward of our track up the straits ; 
and, indeed, all the masters of the ships have 
a great dread. of being set to the westward 
in our present latitude, as they insist upon it 
that if a ship were beset bere she would pro- 
bably come out in 65 degrees. 

Tuesday, June 23. 

“The ice having opened a little on the 
evening of Saturday, we endeavoured to get 
over from Hare Island to the coast of Green- 
land, or, as the masters call it, the East 
Land. The Isabella was beset in making 
this attempt, and was drifted about with the 
ice by the tides till Monday morning. We 
were more fortunate, having succeeded in 
getting over to the land, and into clear wa- 
ter, on Sunday evening, and there made 
fast to a berg, to wait for the Isabella. There 
would be no navigating this sea but for the 
bergs; for, after (he men have towed and 
warped the ship for 12 to 14 hours, she 
would be adrift again, and at the mercy of 
the ice, if you could not anchor in security 
to one of these enormous masses, which 
rests upon the ground, and pertectly secures 
you from every danger,.except that (which 
bas once or twice occurred to us) of drifting 
olf with a high spring tide into deep water. 
A ship is almost perfectly secure from going 
oa shore, when well anchored to them ; for 
the smallest of them draws so much more 
than any ship, that it must ground long 
bevore the ship, unlessthe shore immediately 
within it is very steep indeed. A very small 
ice-berg, to which we anchored on the 6th 
of June, was grounded iu 52 fathoms, and 
was 30 firmly moored, that the levels of the 
dipping needle were not in the slightest de- 
give affected. 

July 5. 

‘“ Sinee T last wrote, we have been inces- 
santly occupied in attempting to get through 
the ice to the northward. The first stage 
we made was to Northeast Bay, where we 
have been detained several days, which 


could only be occupied in settling the posi- 
tion of the several points of land, &c. and 
the variation of the compass, which, by the 
by, can never be done on board a ship with 
any tolerable degree of accuracy, a differ- 
ence ot 3U degrees arising trom a change in 
the ship’s head, on board the Isabella. On 
board the Alexander this difference is very 
apparent also, but in a much smaller degree. 
i do not, however, consider the experiments 
we have yet made to be sufficiently nume- 
rous, or sufliciently delicate, to enable us to 
draw any satisfactory conclusion from them 
on this very interesting point, till further and 
better opportunities otfer. 

* We had rather an interesting visit from 
two Esquimaux families the other day, but 
with the details of which I shall not now 
trouble you. In truth, | have so few mo- 
ments to spare from the immediate duties 
which now press upon us, that I fear you 
willthink my letter buta shabby one. These 
last two days have given us a runto the 
northward beyond our most sanguine ex- 
pectation, as we are at this moment within 
seven miles of the northernmost of the 
Womn’s Islands, and passed Sanderson's 
Hope yesterday evening. 

‘“¢ Qur latitude, by account, to-day at noon,. 
was 73. 19. N.; Isabella’s 73. 15. long. 57. 
14.W. Some of the Esquimaux from these 
islands were, I understand, on board the 
Isabella to-day, and report, that the place in 
which we now are has been clear of ice 
during the whole winter (is this possible ?) 
that no whales have been here during the 
Whole season; and that they think there is- 
plenty of clear water to the northward. If 
this be true, it is delightful intelligence for 
us. As far as we can ourselves see, there is 
no reason to question the accuracy ot this 
statement ; for though the number of bergs 
is here, as at Riskoll, and at Waygatt Island, 
and Black Hook, almost beyond conception 
or belief, the field-ice appears to be by no 
means so close as to stop our progress. How 
tong this fair prospect may continue, it is 
impossible to judge; but the voyage begins 
tu acquire extreme interest, and all are 
anxiously looking out to the north. 

“«P.S—July 6—I have just measured 
the height et an ice-berg, which is 123 feet 
and a hall, and itis aground in 125 tathoms ! 
This is literally a small one compared with 
some hundreds that we have seen. Feet 
above water, and fathoms under, seem to be 
the genera! run of their specific gravity.” 


“ Mis Majesty ship Isabella, at sea, lat.75, 25. 
lon. 67. 7. variation 83. 48.—July 25. 
“Dear D » This is our last opportu- 
nity this year, therefore I could not let it 
pass without writing, although nothing has 
passed since my last. We are now to the 


northward of all the ships that are fishing ; 
we see some a long way a-stern; the boat 
with despatches is going immediately to one 
of them; they have followed a great way 
this year, and have been very kind in giving 
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ws every assistance when im the ice. Isin- 
cerely wish them all safe back; they have a 
Jong way to go through the ice. The coast 
begins to look more and more miserable ; 
as we get north, it has more the appearance 
of a chain of ice mountains than land; the 
sea is one solid field of ice as far as the eye 
can reach. When the wind blows from the 
north, we find narrow passages in it, and 
through them we pass on: sometimes the 
whole of our men are on the ice, dragging 
the ship along the edge of the flaws. From 
the very great variation, we cannot be a 
great way from the magnetic pole ; you will 
see the variation by our last observation on 
the ice at the head of the letter.” 
Philosophical Magazine. 


ANECDOTPS OF AN ORANG-OUTANG. 


(From Abel's Journey in China.) 


The orang-outang, on his arrival in Java 
from Batavia, was allowed to be entirely at 
liberty till within a day or two of being put 
on board the Cesar to be conveyed to Eng- 
Jand ; and whilst at large, made no attempt 
to escape, but became violent when put into 
a large railed bamboo cage for the purpose 
ef being conveyed from the island. Assoon 
as he felt himself in confinement, he took 
the rails of the cage into his hands, and shak- 
ing them violently, endeavoured to break 
them in pieces; but finding that they did 
not yield generally, he tried them separate- 
ly, and having discovered one weaker than 
the rest, worked at it constantly till he had 
broken it and made his escape. On board 
ship, an attempt being made to secure him 
by achain tied with astrong staple, he in- 
stantly unfastened it, and ran off with the 
chain dragging behind; but finding himself 
embarrassed by its length, he coiled it once 
or twice, and threw it over his shoulder. 
This feat he often repeated, and when he 
found that it would not remain on his shoul- 
der, he took it into his mouth. 

After several abortive attempts to secure 
him more effectually, he was allowed to 
wander freely about the ship, and soon be- 
eame familiar with the sailors, and surpassed 
them in agility. They often chased him 
about the rigging, and gave him frequent 
opportunities of displaying his adroitness in 
managing an escape. On first starting, he 
would endeavour to outstrip his pursuers by 
mere speed, but when much pressed, elude 
them by seizing a loose rope and swinging 
out of their reach. At other times he would 
patiently wait on the shrouds or at the mast- 
till his pursuers almost tonched him, 
and then suddenly lower himself to the deck 
by any rope that was near him, or bound 
along the mainstay from one mast to the 
other, swinging by his hands, and movin 
them one over the other. The men woul 
aften shake the ropes by which he clung 
mth so much vielence as to make me fear 


his falling, but I soon found that the power 
of his muscles could not be easily overcome 
When ina playful humour,’ he would oftea 
swing within arm’s length of his pursue, 
and having struck him with his hand, throw 
himself from him. 

When in Java, he lodged in a large tama- 
rind tree near my dwelling; and formeal 4 
bed by intertwining the small branches, and 
covering them with leaves. During the day 
he would lie with his head projecting be 
youd his nest, watching whoever might pass 
under, and when he saw any one with fruit, 
would descend to obtain a share of it. He 
always retired for the night at sun-set, or 
sooner if he had been well fed; and rose 
with the sun, and visited those from whom 
he habitually received food. 

This animal neither practises the grimace 
and aunties of other monkeys, nor possesses 
their perpetual proneness to mischief. Gra- 
vity, approaching to melancholy, and mild 
ness, were sometimes strougly expressed in 
his countenance, and seem to be the cha 
racteristics of his disposition. When he 
first came amongst strangers, he would sit 
for hours with his hand upon his head, look- 
ing pensively at all around him; or when 
much incommoded by their examination, 
would hide himself beneath any covering 
that wasathand. His mildness wasevineed 
by his forbearance under injuries, whic! 
were grievous before he was excited to re- 
venge; but he always avoided those who 
often teased him. He soon became strongly 
attached to those who kindly used him. By 
their side he was fond of sitting ; and getting 
as close as possible to their persons, would 
take their hands between his lips, and fly to 
them for protection. From the boatswain 
of the Alceste, who shared his meals with 
him, and was his chief favourite, although 
he sometimes purloined the grog and the 
biscuit of his benefactor, he learned to eat 
With a spoon; and might be often seen sit- 
ting at his cabin door enjoying his coffee, 
quite unembarrassed by those who observed 
him, and with a grotesque and sober air, 
thai seemed a burlesque on human nature. 

Next to the boatswain, I was perhaps his 
most intimate acquaintance. He would al- 
ways follow me to the mast-head, whither I 
often went tor the sake of reading, apart 
from the noise of the ship; and having satis- 
fied himself thai my pockets contained no 
eatables, would lie down by my side, ard 
puiling a topsail entirely over him, peep 
from it occasionally to watch my move- 
ments, 

His favourite amusement in Java, was in 
swinging from the branches of trees, in pa-s- 
ing from one tree to another, aod in climb- 
ing over the roofs of houses; on board, in 
hanging by his arins from the ropes, and in 
romping with the boys of the ship, He 
would entice them into play by striking 
them with his hand as they passed, and 
hounding from them, lat allowing them to 
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- overtake bim, and engage im a mock scufile, 


in which he used his hands, feet, and mouth. 
If any conjecture could be formed from 
these frolics, of his mode of attacking an ad- 
versary, it would appear to be his first ob- 
ject to throw him down, then to secure him 
with his hands and feet, and then wound 
him with his teeth. 

Of some small monkeys on board from 
Java he took little notice, whilst under the 
observation of the persons of the ship. 
Once, indeed, he openly attempted to throw 
a small cage, containing three of them, over- 
board, because, probably, he had seen them 
receive food of which he could obtain no 
part. But although he held so little inter- 
course With them when under our inspec- 
tion, I had reason to suspect that he was 
less indifferent to their society when free 
from our observation; and was one day 
summoned to the tep-gallant yard of the 
mizen-mast to overlook him playing with 
a young male monkey. Lying on his back, 
partially covered with the sail, he for some 
time contemplated, with great gravity, the 
gambols of the monkey which bounded over 
him; but at length caught him by the tail, 
and tried to envelop him in the covering. 
The monkey seemed to dislike the confine- 
ment, and broke from him, but again renew- 
ed its gambols, and although frequently 
caught, always escaped. The intercourse 
however did not seem to be that of equals, 
for the orang-outang never condescended to 
romp with the monkeys as he did with the 
boys of the ship. Yet the monkeys had evi- 
dently a great predilection for his company ; 
for whenever they broke loose, they took 
their way to his resting-place, and were 
often seen lurking about it, or creeping clan- 
destinely towards him. There appeared to 
be no gradation in their intimacy, as they 
appeared as confidéutly familiar with him 
when first observed as at the close of their 
acquaintance. 

On beard ship he commonly slept at the 
mast-head, after wrapping himself in a sail. 
Tn making his bed, he used the greatest pains 
to remove every thing out of his way that 
might render the surface on which he in- 
tended to lie uneven; and having satisfied 
himself with this part of his arrangement, 
spread out the sail, and lying down upon it 
on his back, drew it over his body. Some- 
tines J pre-oceupied his bed, and teased 
hiin by refusing to give it up. On these oc- 
casions he would endeavour to pull the sail 
from under me, or to force me trom it, and 
would not rest tll Thad resigned it. Hf it 
was large enough for both, he would quietly 
lie by my side. If ali the sails happened to 
be set, he would hunt about for some other 
covering, and either steal one of the sailors’ 
jackets or shirts that happened to be drying, 
or empty a hammock of its blankets: Off 
the Cape of Good Hope he suffered much 
from a tow temperature, especially early 
in the nloraing, when ke woald descend 


Jan. 


from the mast, shuddering with cold, and 
ruaning up to any one of his friends, climb 
into their arms, and clasping them closely 
derive warmth from their persons, scream- 
ing violently at any attempt to remove him. 

His food in Java was chiefly fruit, espe- 
cially mangostans, of which he was exces- 
sively fond. He also sucked eggs with vo- 
racity, and often employed himself in seek- 
ing them. On board ship his diet was ot 
no definite kind. He ate readily of all kinds 
of meat, and especially raw meat ; was very 
fond of bread, but always preferred fruits 
when he could obtain them. 

His beverage in Java was water; on 
board ship it was as diversified as his food. 
He preferred coffee and tea, but would rea- 
dily take wine, and exemplified his attach- 
ment to spirits by stealing the captain’s 
brandy-bottle. Since his arrival in London 
he has preferred beer. and milk to any thing 
else, but drinks wine and other liquors. 

In his attempt to obtain food, he afforded us 
many opportunities of judging of his saga- 
city and disposition. He was always very 
impatient to seize it when held out to him, 
and became passionate when it was not 
soon given up, and would chase a person ali 
over the ship to obtain it. I seldom came 
on deck without sweetmeats or fruit in my 
pocket, and co dd never escepe his vigilant 
eye. Sometim.s I endeavoured to evade 
him by ascending to the mast-head, but was 
always overtaxen or intercepted in my pro- 
gress. When he came up with me on the 
shrouds, he would secure himself by one 
foot in the rattling, and confine my legs with 
the other, and one of his hands, whilst he 
riled my pockets. If he found it impossi- 
ble to overtake me, he would climb toa 
considerable height on the loose rigging, and 
then drop suddenly upon me. Or if, per- 
ceiving his intention, | attempted to de- 
scend, he would slide down arope and meet 
me at the bottom of the shrouds. Some- 
times I fastened an orange to the end of a 
rope, and lowered it to the deck frem the 
mast-head ; and as soon as he attempted to 
seize it, drew it rapidly up. After being 
several times foiled in endeavouring to ob- 
tain it by direct means, he altered his plan. 
Appearing to care little about it, he would 
remove to some distance, and ascend the 
rigging very leisurely for some time, and 
then by a sudden spring catch the rope 
which held it. If defeated again by my 
suddenly jerking the rope, he would at first 
seem quite in despair, relinquish his effort, 
and rush about the rigging, screaming vio- 
lently. But he would always return, and 
again seizing the rope, disregard the jerk, 
and allow it to run through his hand till 
within reach of the orange; but if again 
foiled, would come to my side, and taking 
me by the arm, confine it whilst he hauled 
the orange up. 

But aithough so gentle when not exceed- 
ingly irritated, the orang-outang could be 
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excited to violent rage, which he expressed 
by opening his mouth, showing his teeth, 
seizing and biting those who were near him. 
Sometimes, indeed, he seemed to be almost 
driven to desperation ; and on two or three 
occasions committed an act which, in a ra- 
tional being, would have been calied the 
threatening of suicide. If repeatedly refus- 
ed an orange when he attempted to take it, 
he would shriek violently and swing furi- 
ously about the ropes; then return and en- 
deavour to obtain it: if again refused, he 
would roll for some time like an angry child 
upon the deck, uttering the most piercing 
screams; and then suddenly starting up, 
rush furiously over the side of the ship, and 
disappear. On first witnessing this act, we 
thought he had thrown himselt into the sea ; 
but ona search being made, found him con- 
cealed under the chains. 

I have scen him exhibit violent alarm on 
two occasions only, when he appeared to 
seek safety in gaining as high an elevation 
as possible. On seeing eight large turtle 
brought on board, whilst the Cesar was off 
the Island of Ascension, be climbed with all 
possible speed to a higher part of the ship 
than he had ever before reached ; and look- 
ing down upon them, projected bis long lips 
into the form of a hog’s snout, uttering at the 
same time a sound which might be deserib- 
ed as between the croaking of a frog and the 
grunting of apig. After some time he ven- 
tured to descend, but with great caution, 
peeping continually at the turtle, but could 
not be induced to approach within many 
yards of them. He ran to the same height, 
and uttered the same sounds, on seeing some 
men bathing and splashing in the sea: and 
since his arrival in England, has shown 
nearly the same degree of fear at the sight of 
a live tortoise. 

Such were the actions of this animal, as 
far as they fell under my notice, during our 
voyage from Java: and they seem to in- 
clude most of those which have been related 
of the orang-ontang by other observers. I 
cannot find, since his arrival in England, 
that he has learnt to perform more than two 
feats which he did not practice on board the 
ship, although his education has been by no 
means neglected. One of these is to walk 
upright, or rather on his feet, unsupported 
by his hands; the other, to kiss his keeper. 
} Lave before remarked with how much difii- 
culty he accomplishes the first, and mey 
add, that a well-trained dancing dog would 
tar surpass him in the imitation ot the human 
posture. I believe that all the figures given 
ot orang-outangs in an unpropped erect pos- 
ture, are wholly unnatural. Some writer 
states that an orang-outang, which he de- 
scribes, gave “ real kisses ;"’ and so words 
his statement, that the reader supposes them 
the natural act of the animal. This is cer- 
tainly not the case with the orang-outang 
which I have described. ife imitates the 


act of kissing by projecting his lins ageiust 


the face of his keeper, but gives them no im- 
pulse. He never attempted this action on 
board ship, but has beeu taught it by those 
who now have him in charge. 


REMARKABLE PROOF OF THE IMMORTALITY 
OF THE SOUL. 


Gewnapivs, a physician, a man of emi- 
nence in piety and charity, had, in his 
youth, some doubts of the reality of another 
life. He saw one night in'a dream, a young 
man of a celestial figure, who bade him fol- 
low him. The apparition led him into a 
magnificent city, in which his ears were 
charmed by melodious music, which far ex- 
ceeded the most enchanting barmony he 
had ever beard. To the inquiry, from 
whence proceeded these ravishing sounds, 
his conductor answered, that they were the 
hymus of the blessed in heaven; and disap- 
peared. Gennadius awoke, and the impres- 
sion of the dream was dissipated by the 
transactions of the day. The followin 
night the same young man appeared, at 
asked whether he recollected him? The 
melodious songs which I heard last night, 
answered Gennadius, are now brought again 
io my memory. “ Did you hear them,” 
said the apparition, “ dreaming, er awake?” 
“Theard them ina dream.” “True,” replied 
the young man, “ and our present conver- 
sation is a dream; but where is your body 
while I] am speaking to you?”—“In my 
chamber.” “ Bat know you not that your 
eyes are slint, and that you cannot see ?”— 
“ My eyes are indeed shut.” “ Tiow then can 
you see ?”—Genriadius could make no an- 
swer. “In your dream,the eyes of your body 
are closed and useless ; but you have others, 
with wiich you see me. Thus, after death, 
although the eyes of your flesh are deprived 
of sense and motion, you will remain alive, 
and capable of sizgit and motion by your 
spiritual part. Cease, then, to entertain a 
doubt of another life after death.” By this 
occurrence, Gennadius affirms, he became 
a sincere believer in the doctrine of a future 
state. 


SELDEN, THE LAWYER. 


Grotius and Hale spake in high terms of 
Selden. He was one of the most eminent 
philosophers and most learned men of his 
time. He had taken a diligent survey of all 
kinds of learning, and had read as much 
perhaps as any man ever did; and yet, to- 
wards the latter end of his days, he declared 
to Usher, that notwithstanding he had been 
so laborious in bis inquiries, and curious in 
his collections, and bed possessed himself of 
a treasure of books and manuscripts upon all 
ancient subjects, yet “ he could rest his soul 
on none, save the Scriptures.” 
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PEARLS MADE OF FISH SCALES. 


Tliegal fishing, for the furtherance of a 
curious purpose, has lately been discovered 
on the Thames. Regular fishermen and 
large bodies of poachers sweep the Thames, 
day and night, of all the white fish, for the 
sake of their scales merely; these are sold 
toJews, for beads in imita- 
tion of pearls; roach scales are sold at 21 
shillings per quart, dace 25 shillings, whilst 
for bleak, 4 guineas a quart is the present 
market price in Duke’s place. 


PRO BONO PUBLICO. 
Three infallible Remedies. 


Cure for the Jaundice —Drink plentifully 
of decoction of carrots. 


Cure for the Goat.—Apply a leak-peultice 
to the part affected. 


Cure for Dysentery—Eat moderately of 
marlamade of quinces. 


N. B. Tincture of goose-grass is an impe- 
mal sweetener of the bicod. 


PHILADELPHOS. 
Bricton, Surrey, 12th Aug. 1818. 


An intelligent correspondent (of the ew 
Monthly Mag.) says, that ‘ the tender shoots 
of Scotch fir, peeled and eaten fasting early 
in the morning in the woods, when the 
weather is dry, have performed many cures 
of pulmonary complaints among the High- 
tenders.’ Is the effect the same as in the in- 
stance of tar-water recommended in one of 
our recent numbers ? 

Lon. Lit. Gaz. 


THE INDIANS COMPLAINT AND 


Past is the time in ancient yore, 
Our father’s trod their native shore, 
Where the loud Atlantic’s roar 
Is heard from far: 
Their hearts were void of guile or fear— 
To climb the steep—to chase the deer, 
Or o’er the waves their barques to steer, 
Was all their care. 


The stranger came ; with whelming pow’r 

Shey seale the hills—the valleys sconr, 

And o’er our tribes their eye-balls low’r 
With ’vengeful ire. 

Youd thro’ the wilds the blood-hound bray’d, 

Fast—fast behind, the war-horse neigh’d ; 

Whilst o’er him wav’d the furious blade, 
That gleam’d like fire. 
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Ensign of peace, their banner wav'd, 

But through their breasts fell passions rav’d, 

And av’rice every thought deprav’d 
With thirst for ore : 

Then oh! what woes our race betel, 

Oh who can name, or numbers tell, 

Of those who claim’d their dying knell 
From carbines roar! 


Columbus—Cortes, all the band, 
Whoe’er approach’d our happy land, 
Did with a stern and haughty hand, 

Our rights invade : 
From us they tore the glittering spoil, 
With native blood they drench’d the soil, 
And fiercely bade our tribes recoil, 

Deep in the shade. 


We swift obey’d—content to share, 
(So that our lives they wonld but spare,) 
All that to which we had been heir, 
By right from Heav'n - 
Supposing here we might remain, 
And to remotest times retain 
This semblance of our ancient reign, 
Nor forth be driven. 


But since that sad—that dreadful day, 
When first we saw their flag display, 
Fair peace, affrighted, fled away, 
Ne’er to return : 
With steady flight pursuing on 
I{s crimson course, their dart has flown, 
And slaughter’d tribes have, one by one, 
Cali’d us to mourn. 


E’en now, with ’vengeful tubes prepar'd, 

Again they pierce our sacred guard, 

Again, we see their weapon’s bar’d 
Deep in our wild : 

Oh, whither, whither shall we fly ' 

To meet no more the white-man’s eye ? 

What mountain shall a home supply, 
For Nature’s child ? 


Dost Thou, Great Spirit, then ordain, 
That thus our tribes should all be slain, 
And in our stead the strangers reign ? 
No—surely no! 
With angry frown He views the deed, 
Which makes His injur’d children bleed, 
And certain vengeance is decreed 
Shall mark the blow. 


Oh then, Great Power, who dwell’st on high, 
Who watk’st the storm when lightnings fly, 
Oh listen to our earnest cry— 

Avert our doom: 
Let not the Christian’s sword prevail ; 
Let not the white-man’s fires assail ; 
Let not his foot-print mark the vale— 

Our native home. 


OUTALISSi 


Yellow-Stone river, in the year 
of our persecution to 326ih. 
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Art. 13. REPCRT OF DISEASES. 


Report of Diseases treated at the Public Dis- 
pensary, New-York, and in the Private 
Practice of the Reporter, during the month 
of November, 1818. 


ACUTE DISEASES- 


JNTERMITTENT Fever, 2; Remittent 
Fever, 3; Continued Fever, 17; fufan- 
tile Remittent Fever, 5; Phlegmon, 2; 
Ophthalmia, 7; Inflammatory Sore Throat, 
8; Hives or Croup, 3; Catarrh, 18; Bron- 
chitis, 2; Pneumonia, 22; Pneumonia-ty- 
phodes, 3; Hooping-Cough, 4; Mastodynia, 
¥; Inflammation ot the Liver, 1; Rheuma- 
tism, 10; Hernia Humoralis, 1; 
Pectoris, 1; Dropsy ot the Chest, 1; Dy- 
sentery, 2; Hamoptysis, 1 ; Erysipelas, 2 , 
Herpes Zoster, 1; Urticaria Febrilis, 1; 
Hydrocephalus Acutus, 1; Deuntitio, 2. 


CHRONIC AND LOCAL DISEASES. 

Asthenia, 5; Vertige, 2; Cephalalgia, 3; 
Dyspepsia et Hypochondriasis, 6; Cokea et 
Obstipatio, 14; Hysteria, 1; Palsv, 3; Asth- 
ma et Dyspnea, 4; Bronchitis Chronica, 8 ; 
Pulinonary Consuinption, 5; Chronic Rhen- 
matism, 7; Pieurodyne, 2; Lumbago et Sei- 
atica, 4; Hamorrhois, 3; Menorrhagia, 1; 
Dysmenorrheea, 2; Amenorrhe@a,5; Gra- 
viditas, 2; Cessatio Mensium, Dysen- 
teria Chronica, 2; Diarrhoea, 6; Plethora,3 ; 
Anasarca, 1; Vermes, 7; Syphilis, 8; Ure- 
thritis Virulenta, 11; Phymosis, 2; Con- 
tusio, 3; Stremma, (Sprain,) 4; Fractura, 1; 
Vulnus, 3; Abscessus, 2; Ulcus, 8; Ustio, 
‘ Burn,) 2; Lepra Vulgaris, I; Psoriasis, 2; 
Erythema, 1; Impetigo, 2; Scabies et Pruri- 
vo, 7; Porrigo,4; Herpes, 2. 

November has been characterized by tem- 
perate, and for the most part serene weatier, 
with heavy dews, and at times a_ thick 
smoky atmosphere ; and though light mists 
or fogs, and rainy days sometimes inter- 
vened, yet by far the greater part of the 
month bas been clear and pleasant. The 
south, southwest, and west, have been the 
predominant winds, and have blown two- 
thirds of the time, the other third having 
heen about equally divided between N.W. 
N.and N.E.—The thermometrical range has 
deen from 30° to 64°. Warmest day the 
15th : coldest days the 20th, 25th, and 3th. 
Highest femperature of the mornings 53%, 
lowest 30°, mean 41° ;—highest at 2 0’clock 
P.M. 64°, lowest 41°, mean 49 1-2° ;—high- 
est at sunset 62°, lowest 40°, mean 47 1-2°. 
Average temperature of the whole month 
46°. Greatest variation in 24 hours, los — 
Barometrical range from 29.55 to 30.33 
inches. 

The present period has been productive 
of only a moderate degree of indisposition ; 
and has been attended with few circum- 
stances as to the state or variety of disease, 
er extent of mortality, worthy of being par- 


ticularly recorded. A large proportion of 
the acute diseases has been of such as derive 
an origin from the action of external cold : 
they !.ave consequently been of an inflam- 
matory character, attacking chiefly the or- 
guns of respiration in the ordinary forms of 
Catarrh, Cynanche tracheatis, Bronchitis, 
Pheumonia, and Phthisis pulmonalis. 
Coughs or Catarrhal affections have, indeed, 
been numerou3, but generally of a mild na- 
ture. Atew cases, however, have been at- 
tended with coriza, sufusion of the adnata, 
and a considerable degree of fever, so as te 
have required sometimes the use of the Jan- 
cet, but for the most part only the employ- 
ment of cooling laxatives. with diluents, and 
confinement to bed; under this treatment 
they commonly run their course in three or 
four days. In those who are affected with 
habitual chronic cough and dyspnaay, a ca- 
tarrh occurring at this season of the year, if 
not speedily and radically removed, “ insi- 
duousty plants the seeds that germinate with 
the pregress of the winter, and ripen into 
various mortal diseases.” In young persons 
it too frequently lays the foundation fer 
Phthisis pulmenatis, a disease, which, when 
regularly established and matured, forms 
one of the most formidable foes to our phy- 
sicat frame, and almost sets at defiance 
every attempt to arrest its mareh, or resist 
effectually its melancholy and fatal depre- 
dations. Numerous cases have been pul- 
lished of pretended cure of Pulmonary con- 
sumption, when the complaint was doubtless 
ouly a protracted catarrh, or abscess fronr 
Pneumonia. Ifwe woukl suceessfully com- 
bat this, for the most part insidions, com- 
plaint, we must attack it in its incipient or 
forming state, and destroy the infant germ. 
or prevent its taking reot and assuming a 
regular forin and growth. In those, there 

fore, who ere plthisically inelimed, the slight- 
est determination to the lungs should 
immediately excite apprehension, and 
claim particular attention. Examples are 
almost constantly appearing of the fatal 
consequences of delay, in employing the 
rules and methods ofprevention. The physi- 
cian is seldom gonsuited till the complaint ts 
so firmly fixed as to render abortive almost 
every attempt at regeneration orcure. But 
although a cure can seldom, if ever, be effect- 
ed, in the confirmed stage of the desease , 
yet by judicious management the progress 
of the complaint may be prolonged, the suf- 
tevings of the patient may be sovthed, and 
the passage to the grave rendered more 
gradual and easy. “ When phthisis is regu- 
larly established, it forms one of the most 
distressing pictures which the human frame 
exhibits in its progress tocorruption! The 


hectic flush on the cheeks, the vermilion 
lips, the burning heat in the palms of the 
bands and seles of the feet, with eventag 
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fever, are periodically changed for cold 
colliquative sweats, hollow, pale, languid 
countenance, sharpening features, augment- 
el expectoration, and progressive emacia- 
tion! Such is the series of heart-rending 
syinptoms, which are daily presented to the 
agonized triends, whose distress is heighten- 
ed by the never-dying hopes which perpetu- 
ally spring in the hectic breast! Whether 
it is, that the delicate organization which 
predisposes to this destructive disease con- 
tributes to amiability of temper and sweet- 
ness of disposition, is doubtful; but certain 
it is, that the malady in question falls, in ge- 
neral, on the best, as well as the loveliest 
part of the creation.” (Johnson on Almos- 
pheric, Bilious, and Nervous Diseases.) 
Typhus has sensibly diminished in fre- 
quency, but not in violence. To the ordi- 
nary symptoms of the disease there has, in 
most cases, been superadded some degree of 
local inflammation, generally of the organs 
of respiration, and sometimes of the throat. 
{n one instance of a man who, ow the day 
previous to his attack, had been working in 
the water upto his waist, it was combined 
with sciatica, or severe rheumatic pains in 
the hip-joints. Local inflammation, parti- 
sularly of the respiratory organs, is most ant 
io be connected with typhus in such patients 
as are exposed to cold and moisture ; and in 
chese instances the topical affection often 
commences as soon as the fever, and some- 
iimes precedes it. On the contrary, the lo- 
cal inflammation, when it does not arise till 
after the fever is formed, is probably an ef- 
oct of the general excitement, or of conges- 
‘ion produced during the forming stage of 
sever. The local inflammation may be 
either ot the acute or sub-acule form, but in 
general the more early it occurs the more 
apt it will be to assume the acute form, The 
parts most subject to inflammation in typhus 
rever are the brain and its jiuvesting mem- 
branes, the plura, lungs: mucous membrane 
of the trachea and bronchia, the liver, sta- 
mach, peritoneum, and intestines. As the 
local affections considerably modify the 
vharacter and duration of typhus cases, and 
ure frequently the causes of a fatal termina- 
tion, they should never escape the particu- 
lar attention of the physician. The dread 
of that imaginary and far-famed debility, by 
leading to the early employment of tonics 
and stimulants, has, in these mixed cases of 
fevers, been productive of infinite mischief. 
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So far from being of an asthenic nature, ty- 
phus, tn its first stages, is evidently a disease 
of excitement, or of congestion, and, assuch, 
demands the decidedly evacuant plan of 
treatment. Real debility can only be said 
to arise on the subsidence of excitement, 
and the approach of the last stage when a 
state of universal collapse is about taking 
place. It is then that wine and other 
stimulants are demanded for the purpose 
of supporting the vis vite. In the early pe- 
riods of the disease the debility is apparent, 
and not real ; in confirmation of which itmay 
be, tateds that it is actually increased, or at 
least, hastened on by the use of wine and 
cordials, and diminished by evacuants. It is 
a wel! known fact, that in proportion to its 
exertion and excitement, muscular and ner- 
vous energy will be unseasonably exhausted. 
In the ultimate stages of this disease, when 
early evacuations have been negleeted, andl 
the system has been exhausted by its own 
efforts, or by improper medicines, tonics, 
and stimulants, cannot often be dispensed 
with ; but “by lessening re-action at the be- 
ginning, we preserve the powers of the con- 
stitution for ulterior efforts, and thereby ob- 
viate the necessity of stimulation at almost 
any period of fever.” 

Attacks of Rheumatismus aculus, though 
not very frequent, have in some instances 
been severe. A well marked case of this 
disease occurred in a child, aged six years. 
Children, however, are rarely the subjects 
of thecomplaint. It generally attaches itseif 
to manhood, from about twenty-five to fifty 

ears of age. In three cases of this disorder, 
after bloodletting, and the bowels and skin 
had been freely acted on by calomel and 
antimonials, a cure was rapidly eifected by 
the use of bark, and a combination of calo- 
mel, pulvis antimonialis and opium, given 
once or twice a day. Local application 
were at the same time employed. 


Purtussis continues to decline. 


Rubeola, of a mild kind, has oecasionalis 
been observed. 


Varicella has occurred in a few sporadic 
cases. 


Scarlatina is reported as having appearec. 
in some parts of the city. 


JACOB DYCKMAN, M.D. 
New-York, November 31st, 1818. 


ERRATA. 


Page 66, column 2, line 17 from top, for quarter read quartz. 
Page 160, top line, for 97° read 67°. 
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